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THE PRESENCE OF MY BELOVFD. 


BY E. C. 








{From the German of Goethe.) 
I think of thee, when first the sun doth gleam 
From out the sea. 
I think of thee, when wan moon beams 
Peer from the pool at me. 


1 see thee, when some far delightsome place 
By mist is hid from sight; 

When the sad wanderer, at trembling pace, 
Doth cross the dizzy height. 


I hear thee, when yon restless sea 
Bewailing cries. 

I hear thee ‘neath the dark, bent tree, 
When all in silence lies. 


I'm ever with thee; if thou be afar 
Yet art thou near! 
Now sinks the sun, now gleams a star, 
Would thou wast here! 
—Oneida, New York. 
anduseee=aesim, <ludiaiies — 
(For the WomMAN’s JOURNAL.} 
® THE GUIDES. 


BY SARAH A. GIBBS. 


The road was long, the path was dim, 
The clouds hung low and gray— 
I sought in vain a trusty guide 
To lead me on my way: 
The wind was cold, and on my face 
There beat the misty rain, 
When lo, with out stretched hands there atood 
Two angels, Grief and Pain. 


“Nay, nay,”’ said I, “I seek for Joy, 
Her face is fair to see, 

Perchance within some sunny bower 
Her footsteps stay for me. 

I saw her once, a vision fair, 
She quickly fled away, 

And ever more, through sun a ( shade 
I follow as I may.” 


“Dear heart’’- the sad eyed angels said, 
“Weare her servants true. 

The way is long—tne way is dark, 
She sent us twain for you; 

O’er thorny wastes and rocky steeps, 
We lead you to that tide 

That ebbs and flows for every soul, 
Joy dwells, the other side.’”’ 


—<-— 


[For the Woman's JOURNAL.) 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD 


Often I think of the lonely years, 
Passed by the solemn English moors, 
By the lonely woman, whose fierce, hot tears, 
Scald yet in the pages, wherein appears, 
Such power as for aye endures. 


A lonely woman, from childhood on, 
With a tragic nature keyed for pain, 
With a weird, wild household, whose light was gone, 
And who groped in darkness, which knew no dawn, 
Nor hoped for the sun again. 


A gray old house, that was stern and sad, 
And the gloomy inmates sadder still, 
Only the moors, with their bloom, she had, 
Ever to make a feeling glad, 
In a life so somber and chill 


How the wild storms swept over the mange, 
When the snow without, lay white and cold, 

And not a track in the whole expanse, 

Which led to the house, for scarce a chance 
Ever led a friend to the house so old 


And there, in the long cold winter nights, 
Sat the lonely woman, with heart aflame, 

Making for life, a desperate fight, 

With the inner foes, who grappled so tight, 
And earning a deathless fame. 





Death came, and a sorrow worse than death, 

To the old gray manse, with jts scenes of strife, 
And more than once, she felt the breath 
Of a frightful terror, whose power hath 

Been known to but few, in life 


Only one little glimpse had she, 

Of the brighter side of this life of ours, 
Only a little time to be 
In the joy of love, and a sirit free, 

And the knowledge of glorious powers. 


Then the shrill summons, which all obey, | 
Called her away from the sunny weather, 

Summoned her from her new found day, 

To the darkness of cloisters, hid away, 
Far under the purple heather. 


—<—<—<— 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM. 


In Octavius Frothingham’s “Religion of Hu- 
manity’’—one of the very richest and most 
original books, to my thinking, that our liter- | 
ature has yet produced—he has some very just | 
criticisms on Stuart Mill’s view of Woman. 
That book is doubtless the ablest, in a polemic 
way, of all the Woman’s Rights literature; 
but it has always seemed to me that there was 
an element of error in Mill’s reasoning, at the 
foundation. I do not believe, with him, that 
the subjection of Woman began in mere tyran- 
ny ; there is another side which he leaves out, 
that of protection. There never was a time in 
history, it may be, when Woman was not 
treated brutally by man; but neither was there 
ever a time in history when man would not die | 
in her defence. Mill sees the tyranny, but | 
overlooks the devotion. The original relation 
of the stronger sex to the weaker, was not so | 
much brutal despotism as brutal protection ; 
like that of a coarse, elder brother to a more re- | 
fined little sister; he will let nobody torment | 
her but himself, and he often tortures her most 
when he is least aware of it. 

This has been admirably illustrated by 
Maine, in his essay on “Ancient Law” (N. Y. 
Scribner, 1871; Chap. V. on “The Primitive 
Family.”) And Frothingham, following him 
in part, also points out, while admitting the 
fact of Woman’s wrongs, that “the root of all 
this bitterness was not bitter; that the tyran- 
ny complained of, was the tyranny of a crude, 
rough, unintelligent, but still well-meaning 
kindness.” “In an age when guardianship was 
needed, hers was a condition of perpetual 
guardianship, necessary to preserve her purity 
and to secure for her a social position. Her 
family were her protectors; her family became 
responsible for her. Her father’s authority 
was her shield, his power her defence, his 
wealth her provision. Insult to her was affront 
to nim; wrong to her brought down his ven- 
geance. She was rooted in the family, could 
not detach herself, could not be detached; for 
in passing from the guardianship of parents she 
passed into the guardianship of a second pa- 
rent. Her husband was in law her parent. It 
was in his capacity of father, that he acquired 
rights over her person and property.... The | 
worst injustices, the worst indignities against | 
women had this kindly root. Polygamy was, | 
in its origin, a gracious provision against help- | 
lessness; whole centuries lie between the evil | 
and its origin.” And so’on. (“Religion of Hu- 
manity,” pp. 309-10.) 

All this I heartily believe, though perhaps 
one or two qualifying phrases need to be intro- | 
duced. It is impossible to separate, in the his- | 
tory of the family, sexual tyranny from sexual | 
protection ; the two have made one institution. 
Sanctified by the highest love, as toward a | 
wife or mother—or brutalized by the lowest | 
cruelty—the root of this relation was good on | 
the whole, and not bad. 








It is unnecessary, it 
is false to see man in history only as a sinner, 
Woman only asa suffering saint. Grant that 
man, in savage epochs, did as well as he knew | 
how ; that “in an age when guardianship was 
needed” he gave his guardianship to Woman | 
in a rough, tyrannical way. What we have a | 
right to demand, is that now, as guardianship | 
becomes superfluous and an encumbrance, it 
should be withdrawn. ‘The great and avowed 
object of oriental codes for Woman was to save 
her from “being the mistress of her own ac- 
tions.” This was held a kindness; it would 
now be a tyranny, and we demand that the 
traces, even, of this tyranny should be with- 
drawn. 

In the feudal ages, no woman could legally 
hold real estate, because she had not physical 
8 rength to protect it. Down to the last cen- 
tury we find Boswell arguing in favor of this 
same restriction, then still recognized by some 
forms of Scottish law. But Dr. Johnson over- 
ruled him, pointing: out that “manners made 
laws” and that times had changed. Now that 
real estate is sufficiently protected by a register 
of deeds and a policeman, women may own 
real estate. The exclusion, once a protection, 
would now be a cruelty. And as the world 
grows civilized, many another relic of barbar- 
ism—the legal inability of Woman to vote, to 
make a will, to be (if re-married) the guardian 
of her own child—will go the same way. 
These things did not begin in mere selfish ty- 





| emanated from one of their assemblages, de 


| ganic law, 


ranny—they began in a well-meaning despot- 
ism that supposed itself to be kindness. And 
as it is written, “The days of this ignorance | 
God winked at, but now he calleth upon all 

men to repent.” 





T. W.H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—In my letter of last | 
week, I gave some account of the hearing in | 
relation to Woman Suffrage before a Commit- | 
tee of the Constitutional Convention. On 
that occasion the Pittsburg and Alleghany 
County Societies were represented by Miss | 
Matilda Hindman as their speaker, while Miss | 
Mary Grew, Mrs. Sarah C. Hallowell, Mrs. | 
Fanny B. Ames, and Rev. Cha.les G. Ames | 
spoke in behalf of the Pennsylvania Woman | 
Suffrage Association. I have reason to believe | 
that an excellent impression was made by their 
good words on the minds of many of those 
who have hitherto been indifferent or mildly | 
opposed to the subject, and I trust that even 
those who have been persistently antagonistic | 
have become somewhat reconciled to the jus. | 
ticé of Woman’s claims, if not softened by her 
eloquent appeals. 

The hearing was continued on the following 
evening, January 16, on which oceasion there | 
was a large attendance of interested spectators. 
Many members of the Convention were pres- 
ent, giving heed to the various speeches tha 
were delivered 

Those who spoke were Rebecca Mott, Mrs. 
Bladen, J. D. Byrnes, Esq., Mrs. Barnhurst, 
W. Morris Davis, Miss Carrie C. Burnam, 
Mrs. Byrnes and Mr. Sheddon, They repre- | 
sented the Citizens’ Suffrage Association, the 
Radical Club, and the Internationals. 

Many good and forcible remarks were utter- 
ed by several of the speakers, embracing in- 
structive facts and some excellent arguments. 

The address of Mr. Byrnes indicated great | 
care in its preparation, and was probably as 
thorough an exposition of the question from 
his standpoint, as could well have been pre- 
sented. It was almost exclusively devoted to 
the discussion of the relationship of “‘citizens’’ | 
and “electors,” aiming to show, especially by | 
the citation of numerous decisions, that vot- 
ing is a “privilege properly belonging to citi- 
zens.” 
izens, were already entitled to the elective | 
franchise, and frequently referred to the Con- 
stitutional Amendments, as the basis of his | 
arguments, These Amendments he ‘consid- | 
ered very important in their bearing upon the | 
subject, and of vital consequence in the solu- | 
tion of the suffrage question. 

It will be noticed that this phase of the | 
question was not adverted to by the speakers 
of the previous evening, since this interpreta- 
tion of the Amendments, as well as the logic 
that goes hand in hand therewith, fails to elic- | 
it their sympathy. 

The address of Mr. Davis was, in a measure, 
affirmative of the arguments presented by Mr. 
Byrnes, but was by no means confined to that 
branch of the subject. He referred tu the ac- 
cord of the Working-men’s Association with 
Woman Suffrage, and read a resolution, that 


He sought to show that women, as cit- | 


claratory of their sympathy. 

The testimony of Professor Walker was cit- | 
ed in regard to women having no part in the 
administration of the government, indicating 
the injustice of holding them amenable to the 
laws, without allowing them a share in their 
enactment. The thought thus expressed was | 
enlarged upon by the speaker, who considered | 
it unwise to disregard the manifestations of | 
the spirit of the times in reconstructing the or- 


The address was an urgent demand in favor | 
of a government based upon the full consent 
of the governed. 

As a concise and searching analysis of the 
suffrage question, given in a thoughtful and 
argumentative manner, the address of Miss 
Burnham challenged commendation. It was 
well delivered, and commanded the fixed at- 
tention of the audience. 

She applied Woman’s claim to be admitted | 
to the voting constituency to the definition of 
a Repubiican form of government, and forcibly | 
argued that such claim, being compatible | 
therewith, ought not to be ignored. She held | 
that the province of constitutions was the pro- 
tection of the people's rights, which are prior 
to all laws and constitutions. She demanded 
for women equal protection with all other cit- 
izens. She believed the ballot to be the sym- 
bol of equality, and the only means of repre- 
senting it. 

She spoke particularly and at length of the 
nature of civil rights, and of the duty of the 
government to fully recognize and protect 
them. 

The address dealt almost exclusively with 
the legal and constitutional bearings of the 
subject, and was marked by well sustained log- 
ic and cogent reasoning. Its force was in- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 








| State of society exists. 


| man Suffrage for that reason. 
| [had a very good meeting in the town hall. 
| Several women were present who believe in 


; vorable. 


creased by the impressive earnestness of the 
speaker. 
What may be the result of these hearings, 


direct or indirect, or whether any specific ad- | 


vantage will flow therefrom to inspire ous 


| hopes and encourage us in the good work, it is 


yet too early to determine. Our friends in the 


| Convention will be moved to make some en- 


deavor towards responding to our aims, but 
the forces arrayed against them will probably 


hasten to assert their superior power, and come | 


down upon them “like a wolf in the fold.” 
Some few palliating crumbs of comfort may 
possibly solace our ambitious senses, but we 
do not mean to indulge the delusive hope that 
any startling triumph is at our doors. w. 


LETTER FROM MAINE. 


DEAR READERS OF THE JOURNAL :—When 
I last wrote to you from Skowhegan, the 
weather was extremely cold, and the interest 
in our cause seemed to have gone down with 
the mercury. But by two days’ persevering 
effurt we succeeded in having a good meeting 





| there, and many professed to believe in the 
| justice of the claim of Woman to stand equal 
| with men before the law. 


Our next meeting, at Vassalboro, was a 
perfect success. The house was well filled, 
the most eager interest manifested, and all 
seemed ready to accept the truth. 

At Waterville the meeting was disturbed 
by boys whose parents have never taught 
them the first rudiments of good manners. 


| Whether they think the fact of having a col- 
| lege there, is sufficient to make their sons grow 


up manly, and well behaved, does not appear. 


Certainly it has not yet produced that effect. 
' A goodly number of intelligent people were 
| present and expressed some interest in the 


cause. 

At West Waterville, altogether a different 
The parents evidently 
consider themselves responsible for the behav- 


| ior of their children, and in that part of the 


town, although Memorial Hall was filled, 
there was good order and attention. The 
meeting there, must be classed among the best 
in Maine. 

At Readfield a very attentive, though not 


| large audience assembled in the church ves- 
| try. Several expressed their interest and 


hope for the final triumph of the right. 

My meeting in Winthrop was held in the 
vestry of the Congregational Church. A very 
good audience, princ:pally composed of that 
society, was present, and many of them said 
‘‘We want the help of Woman’s vote in the 
cause of Temperance.’’ There is no doubt 
but many men in this State will vote for Wo- 
At Monmouth 


the reform, and will help it on. 

At Lewiston I spoke in the Bates Street 
Universalist Church. 
duced me and entertained me at his house. 
The meeting was well attended. Lewiston is 
a progressive town, and will give a helping 
hand to carry forward the work. 

My next meeting was held in Augusta, and 
was very large and successful. Much interest 
was manifested by both men and women. 
Many of the members of the Legislature were 
present, and we are encouraged to hope much 
from that body when the question comes up 
before them. 

At Hallowell I met much the same class of 
people as at Waterville. They evidently 


thought it was some sort of show they were | 


going out to see, and conducted themselves ac 
cordingly. I was told the next day, that 1 
fared better than most lecturers do in that 
town. If that be true, [ mustagree with are- 
mark I heard on the cars: “They had better 
go to a woman's school awhile longer.” 


At Gardiner, the City Hall was filled with | 


orderly, intelligent people, who gave me a re- 
spectful hearing and much sympathy. Many 
of them are ready to take hold of the work. 

At Richmond the Town Hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, but good order was pre- 
served by the live man who had charge of the 
building. Hallowell and Waterville might 
profit by his example. 


At Bowdoinham, the M. E. Church vestry | 


was filled, although the weather was not fa- 
The pastor of the church, Rev. T. 
P, Adams, and his wife, are true friends of Wo- 


man, looking forward to the time when all | 
women as well as men shall be free to exercise | 


their right of selfgovernment. With such 
leaders, the people will not be likely to remain 
in darkness, 

While at Augusta [ received a request from 
the Chap'ain of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, that [ would come 


| out to them and give them a lecture as soon 


as I could make it convenient. They said: 
“Though shut out fiom the world, we wish to 
keep up with its most advanced thought.” 
So, after speaking five evenings last week, 


| praise meeting. 


Rev. Mr. Hinds intro- | 


| we went out to the “Home’’ and did our best 
to interest the mutilated defenders of the dear 
| old flag, in this, the next great struggle for 
liberty beneath its folds, taking good care to 
| tell them that no such sacrifice of life and 
limb would be reqnired, in this cause, as in 
that which had to be made for the freedom of 
, the slave; that the ballot, not the ballet, was 


| to open the door to us; men are only asked to 


vote, not to fight for Women. 

When the meeting was over, I spoke with 
as many as time would permit, hoping to 
speak to all of them on the morrow. One 
man said, “We know what women did for us 
during the war, and we wish them success ;” 
another said, “Can you tell me where Mrs, 
Livermore is? She did so mach for us, I 
should like to see her once more.”’ 

I attended their prayer meeting. Sabbath 
evening. It would be more properly called a 
Much of the time was devot 
ed to singing; the men msking their own se 
lections. They sang “There is rest for the 
weary” and ‘A Home in Heaven” with mich 
feeling. 

Talk of obliterating the record of the war? 
Better wait till these poor boys are transferred 
to their “Home in Heaven.”’ I was very glad 
to see them 80 well cared for. They are as 
comfortable as they can be made. Every rea- 
sonable want supplied. A good library and 
reading room, with nearly all the newspapers 


| and magazines published in the country, make 


only one feature of this most excellent iasti- 
tution. M. W. CAMPBELL 
Augusta, Jan. 25, 1873. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Four women have been appointed clerks im 
the Kansas Legislature. 

Miss Lena Clark is cashier of an Iowa bank, 
and a most excellent officer she proves. 

Mr. Greeley’s daughters are spending the 
winterin New York, with their auct, Mrs, 
Cleaveland. 

The mother of Rubinstein, the pianist, is a 
celebrated music-teacher in Moscow, and said 
to be very wealthy. 








Miss Hosmer is said to have sufficient or- 
ders to keep her busy with chisel and mallet 
for the next five or six years. 

Sailie Ada Vance has become editor of the 
Lexington, Mississippi, Advertiser. Her sal- 
utatory is said to be well written. 

Mrs. Oliphant is engaged on a new work, 
entitled “‘Innocent, a Tale of Modern Life,” 
which will appear weekly in the Graphic. 

The Baroness Von Hoffman, formerly Miss 
Ward, of Boston, Mass. lately entertained 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and his daughter, at her 
residence in Rome. 

Over thirty girls in the high school of Port- 
land have resolved to discard overskirts, laces, 
jewelry, and other expensive articles of dress 
while attending school. 

Concerning the statement that “George El- 
jot,”’ the author of “Middlemarch,” is coming 
to America, the Boston Globe is authorized by 
the lady herself, to say that she has no inten- 
tion of ever crossing the Atlantic. 


Connected with Mr. Spurgeon’s Sunday 
school, in London, is a Bible-class, taught by 
Mrs. Lavinia Harkaess, which enrolls nine 
hundred women, and has an average atten- 

| dance of over five hundred 


Madame Arabella Goddard, who isa person- 
al and professional favorite of Queena Victoria, 
Starts next year on a tour, commencing in 
| Australia, thence to California, then to New 
York, and so home to old England. 

Mrs. General Sanderson, of Washington, 
| Ohio, owns a box, said to have been brought 
| to America by Cortez, when he came to con- 
quer Mexico. It is inlaid with ivory, and its 
age is thought to be about four hundred years. 


Miss Goldsmid, a highly educated Jewish 
lady, has translated from the French M. Co- 
her’s work, entitled ‘*The D -icides’’—an anal- 
ysis of the Life of Jesus, and of the several 
phases of the Christian Church in their rela- 
tion to Judaism. This work will be published 
weekly, in serial form, in the Jewish Messenger, 
which says: “Weare sure our readers will ap» 
preciate this work, which willrun throagh our 
present volume, and be impressed by its 
thoughtful and tolerant tone, its gallant de- 
fence of the principles of Judaism, and its 
refutation of the charge that the Jews are dei- 
cides. M. Cohen's method is significant in 
dealing with the Gospel narrative. Ge accepts 
} the ‘Christian dogma without discussion, 
without criticism, without reservation.” His 
object is not to investigate what is true or 
talse in church doctrines, but ‘only to defend 
an oppressed race, proscribed during nearly 
two thousand years, on the pretext that they 
| had voluntarily put to death, a God who had 
come to earth, in order to offer himself asa 
sacrifice for the salvation of mankind.’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HORACE GREELEY. | ne fragrant spring day. Mr. and Mrs. Gree- | delicate, became very much impaired; while | letters he bad received the month previous, | would take care that their young frames should 


It happened to me, in the spring of 1858, to 
be a guest in the family of Horace Greeley. 
They then lived in a charming old place on 
the East River, at some distance from the 
Tribune office, but easily accessible by horse 
ears. A long narrow lane, making one feel 
that the city was far behind, led to the house, 
which was delightfully situated on an irregu- 
lar rise of ground close to the water's edge. 
A pretty, though somewhat neglected garden 
lay on one side, and an open lawn on the other, 
while the river flowed into a beautiful little 
bay in front. A piazza went around the 
house where one could sit and count steam- 
boats and white winged vessels gliding by al- 
most every moment; or, if be preferred, he 
could go down to the ragged shore and sit on 
the rocks, washed on one side by the water, 
and watch the life beneath, or stretch out his 
hand for the wild flowers thrusting themselves 
between or above the rocks. It was a lovely 
piece of wildness and cultivation. The air 
was fresh and pure, and the view open and 
charming on every side. 

Mr. Greeley’s family consisted, then, of him- 
self, Mrs. Greeley, and a little boy four years 
of age. The name given to the child was Ar- 
thur Young, but he was always called Pickie; 
a name appropriated by himself, one day, 
when, after some extensive and expensive ex- 
periments on a watch, as the fragments lay 
about the room, some one entered and ex- 
claimed in dismay, “oh! whata pickle this is.’ 
The child, appreciating the dramatic surprise 
manifested, jumped up and down in great 
glee, saying, “I Pickie! I Pickie” and Pickie 
he was, ever afterward. 

He was a remarkable boy, and tbe central 
attraction of the house. His beauty was very 
rare. His fine soft golden hair fell in wavy 
profusion over his neck, and his blue eyes 
grew brighter and deeper as they fixed upon 
you, wearing an earnestness seldom seen in 
an eye of that color. His skin was a perfect 
blending of the lily and the rose—no painter 
ever conceived of a fairer. His form was ad- 
mirably developed, muscular and strong, yet 
lithe and graceful. Every expression of his 
face, every movement of his body was a study 
for an artist. Each change in dress, each fan- 
tastic arrangement of himself in his sports, 
seemed the most fitting and becoming thing. 
We never saw, and never expect to see again, 
80 exquisite a picture as he made, in doors or 
out, in one mood or another. 

His language was not common. His ear 
seemed to reject all harsh and inappropriate 
words, and he never hesitated for the right ex- 
pression, peculiar it might be, but having al- 
ways a fitness and grace. He had a great 
taste for mechanics, and knowledge of the con- 
struction of things. Even the details of a 
steamboat seemed familiar to him, any pe- 
culiarity in the craft which passed by was no- 
ticed, and inquired about immediately. If 
the answer did not sufficiently meet the in- 
quiry, he was apt to say, “You do not tell me 
the proof about it—you do not show it all to 
me.” The keenness, acuteness, and readi- 
ness of his mind in any direction to which it 
was turned, were very unusual. Nothing es- 
caped him, and to every thing which interes:- 
ed him, he lent anew charm by his shrewd 
and original way of viewing it. Yet he was 
not prematurely old, or intrusive, or paivfully 
precocious, but entirely natural. He would 
play out of doors half the day, dancing, frolick- 
ing, as gleeful as any young creature could 
be. His happiness was so radiant that it car- 
ried you along with it in contagious sympathy. 
He took it for granted, and never in vain, 
that you reveled in the clear, rushing water, 
the flowers, birds, and every living thing just 
as he did; and in return, he followed and 
loved his friends with an eclectic choice and 
devotion which won them to him forever. 
When anything crossed his wishes, he did 
not express it in the fretful or petulant way so 
disagreeable in many children, but he would 
expostulate with you, ‘‘Why, I am not happy. 
Don’t you know that does not make me hap- 
py ?”’ He was not, however, without firmness, 
and a great power of indignation on rare oc- 
casions. 

One of the pictures of memory, never to be 


forgotten, was the great delight of Pickie | 


when his father could snatch a half hour, and 
caper through the house, or out of doors, 
with the child riding astride his shoulders. 
His long golden hair fell over his neck or was 


ley, with Pickie and a friend, went over to 
Greenwood Cemetery to select a family lot 
there. The boy was all animation, and every 
object on the way seemed to minister to his 
enjoyment. When Greenwood was reached, 
the grounds were looked over, Pickie leading 
off, and darting here and there, as something 
atiracted him, when his eyes fell upon a sun- 
uy spot where he said he would build a pretty 
little white house. It was very open, and 
some spring flowers grew there in great abund- 
ance, particularly the houstonia, of which he 
made bunches, and offered to his friends, ask- 
ing, “Which do you like best ? More eyes (the 
bluer ones) or the other?” 

It was decided that this lot should be taken. 
How little did any one think that the bright, 

| rosy. active little figure, running about so joy- 
ously, would, in one short year, be the first to 
lie down in the soft green bed. A year later, 
Margaret Fuller, wrote tea friend, from Italy: 
“Receiving a few days since, a package of 
, letters from America, I opened them with 
, more feeling of hope and good cheer than for 
along time past. The first words that met 
my eye were these, in the hand of Mr. Gree- 
ley: 

‘** Ab, Margaret, the world grows dark with 
us! You grieve, for Rome is fallen; I mourn, 

| for Pickie is dead.’ 

“I have shed rivers of tears over the inexpres- 
sibly affecting letter thus begun. One would 
think I might have become familiar enough 
with images of death and destruction; yet, 
somehow, the image of Pickie’s little dancing 
figure, lying stiff and stark between his par- 
ents, has made me weep more than all else. 
There was little hope he could do justice to 
himself, or lead a happy life in so perplexed a 
world; but never was a character of richer ca- 
pacity,—never a more charming child.” 

Mrs. Greeley had some peculiar ideas which 

' she carried out in the training and care of 
Pickie; and, although Mr. Greeley did not re- 
gard them as altogether practicable, yet he had 
so high as reverence for the office and respon- 
sibility, and self-denials of the mother, that he 
considered that any conscientious wishes of 
hers should be supreme. And she bad a very 
pure and bright subject for her educational 
experiments. Everything about his person 
was kept with the most scrupulous nicety, 
and no article used by him was ever suffered 
to be appropriated by any one else. All his 
things were under her personal care. His 
food was simple, but the best ofitskind. The 
lightest bread, and pure new milk from their 
own cow, formed his principal diet. The at- 
mosphere around him was to be bright and 
clear. His mother never allowed any harsh 
or discordant subjects, any moving accidents 
by flood or field, any of the offences of human- 
ity to be referred to in his presence. She 
spoke to him of natural death, but of no way 
of taking life through man’s instrumentality. 
She was a firm believer in immortality, and in 
talking with him, she compared the laying off 
the body with the leaving one house for anoth- 

| er, more beautiful one, which the kind Father 
bad built for us. But nothing cruel or pain- 
ful could be mentioned before him. No mat- 
ter who_was present, or who might be the of- 
fender, she vigilantly guarded the boy from re- 
| ceiving any other than pleasant and innocent 
| ideas, by taking him immediately away. if any 
distress or wickedness was referred to by any 
one, however inadvertently. If this seemed 
to impose unnecessary restraint upon speech, 
it was not without benefit in teaching her as- 
sociates how foolishly topics of this kind are 
| suffered, like a noxious weed, tooverrun com- 
| mon conversation. 


The Sabbaths were red-letter days with 


Pickie, for then his father was more at home, | 


and the walks, the talks, and readings with 
him made it high festival. An illustrated edi- 
| tion of the Scriptures was a great favorite 
with the child, who used to beg his fatber to 
| look at the pictures and read to him from the 


| book. Especially he delighted in the life of | 


| Christ. Mrs. Greeley had warned her hus- 

| band not to read anything painful, or referring 

‘to crime. In going over John’s narrative he 

| came to the expression: 

“After these things, Jesus walked in Gali- 

| lee, for he would not walk in Jewry, because 
the Jews sought to kill him,” and he hastily 
substituted the word plague for kill. 


tossed carelessly about by the exercise, his tered the room while they were thus engaged, 
cheeks were brightened by the most exquisite | and expressed her doubts whether Pickie 


color, while his laughing eyes sparkled with | could possibly understand or remember any | 


joy, as he leaned his head down, and touched | of this, but the boy ran up to her, saying ea- 
his father’s colorless face, or stroked his hair,  gerly: 


saying: 


“Oh yes, I can tell all about the good 


‘You are a beautiful, adarling father. Your | Jesus.”’ 


hair is so soft, you are so nice!” 


| And he repeated without hesitation, the 


“Ah, Pickie, we belong to the most prosper- | exact words of the entire story; but when he 


ous mutual-admiration society, we do,’’ Mr. 
Greeley would sometimes say, and then go off | 


came to this passage he said: 
“* Because the Jews sought to anroy him,’ ” 


with his loving burden half reciting, half | thus substituting a word he preferred. 


crooning one of Barry Cornwall’s songs, or | 


In the summer of 1549, little Pickie, so care- 


some other, the rhythmic melody of which fully cared for, so fair, so bright, so strong, 
pleased him and his boy. Perhaps he could | died after a few hours of illness. 


not sing a note of music correctly, or repeat 


Mrs. Greeley, who had held everything sub- 


poetry artistically, but these favorite pieces of-| ordinate to his good, who had devoted all 
his never seemed half so charming as when | her time to him, and built so many sweet 
the two moved around in this way to the | hopes on him, beheld him snatched from her, 


measure of the poet. The man and the boy | with tearless fortitude. But the strain was | 


were strangely alike, and yet unlike. 


too much for her, and her health, previously 


' afresh the sorrow of Pickie’s loss, and yet, the tant, I reverently thank God for the blessings | 


Mr. Greeley renewed his active life when he | and which he was about to burn. It seemed have plenty offresh air and change of position 
had laid this darling boy away, but, never af- | as if nearly half of them were thanks for some during their brief school session. 

ter, lost the vivid consciousness of the pre favor received. Some widows here, orphans Earnestly as I long for this beneficent change, 
cious presence lent for so brief a time, and so there, some bankrupt asking for just achance I do nut expect to see it until women have the 
suddenly changed into a heavenly hope. Im- once more, some philanthropist, rich in benev’ | ballot. A year or two ago, a slight effort was 
mortality became to both, dearer in its beck- olent schemes and poor in pocket, some busy made, in one of the Boston wards, to nominate 
oning than all the occupations or satisfactions and pennyless inventor, some victim of other’s a lady on the School Committee, and some in- 
of the present life. wrong, some one reformed from his sins to be | terest was awakened in the subject. At a social 

Mrs. Greeley was a pretty, delicate looking Started in a new life, some child of sorrow, no gathering at that time I heard a gentleman say, 

woman, with poorly adjusted nerves, and ™atter where or whose the outstretched hand “I would not vote for any woman on the 
inadequate strength for the demands of her M™ight be, Horace Greeley had not passed it | School Committee.” “Why not?!” asked a 
excitable nature. She had great contempt Y- He had silently met that want, and then | friend of mine, “do you not think them compe- 
for the exactions of common society, or any Passed on to the next. tent for the duties!” “Undoubtedly,” replied 
tribute paid to mere appearance. She was To those who read his clear, strong style, his the other, “but if women hold office, the next 
genuine to a rare degree, and frank and im- shrewd humor, his varied information, his in- | step will be for them to vote.” 
pulsive, She “knew not seems.’ No word, formation, his ingenious theories, his conver- This is the dread which stands in the way 
or look, or arrangement was made to answer ‘ation might give disappointment. It was | of many desirable changes. Let women’s vo- 
the expectation of others, or to produce socia) , Somewhat disjointed and abrupt, with a savor ting become an established fact, and it will not 
effect. She was truly independent, and hospit- of the office habits of answering a question | be long before they take their natural and ap- 
able to new ideas and theories—perhaps more | 4nd immediately resuming work. One writer, | propriate place upon the School Committee. 
so that they were new—being more attracted | quick to see and clever to describe, compares F. E. B. 
by apparent originality than any other excel- Mr. Greeley, but we think unjustly, with | 
lence. She was quick in her perception of he- | Johnson in his conversation. If he had the 
roic qualities, or mental power in others. It power of the English Ursa Major, he was not, 
was to her that Margaret Fuller’s connection like him, over-bearing and dogmatic, delight- I have been much amused with a recent ar- 
with the New York Tribune was due. While ing to speak the determining words for a circle, ticle in the Sunday School Times. This piece 
on a visit to Boston she attended some of Miss or by one swoop to demolish what others bad | Of unintentional humor begins as follows: 
Fuller’s conversation circles, and was soim- said. On the contrary, Mr. Greeley was sim- | Pa. ~ opty yn el pee bene so 
pressed with her philosophical statements and __ ple, speaking only when he had something to tators, has been £0 ill ee acto 4 ~y i aoe A 
evident talent, that she urged Mr. Greeley to say, and not particularly felicitous in the man- | and notorious members of our sex, and has set 
invite her to become a guest at their house, | ner of it. He was a man of great courage, | itself so seduously at undermining the founda- 
and a contributor to the Tribune. and this physical and moral. It was not like that of ‘ions of society, that it has grown odious. 
double relation to the family was subsequent- the soldier who measures chance with chance, _ After mentally shaking off the dust from her 
ly arranged. At first, Mr. Greeley’s steady- strength with strength, skill with skill, but the garments against these unwomanly women, 
faced, working habits were somewhat shocked courage of a child trusting implicity in his | the writer proceeds to lament the scanty and 
that Miss Fuller's articles should wait on the guide, of a philosopher willing to take what | flimsy education of her sex, and truly says 
propitious word, the favoring circumstances. comes in the natural course of things, of a be- | ‘hat, “very few women have the one glorious 
The feeling of liking, or not liking, to do any- | liever in the supremacy of duty oyerevery per- , ™erit of thoroughness.” Alluding to the de- 
thing which needed to be done, never entered sonal consideration. , sire of thoughtful parents to have their chil- 
into Mr. Greeley’s calculations, and he was | In his manner Mr. Greeley was rather awk- dren educated, she asserts, that though noth- 
not apt to be charitable to fitful, or intermit- | ward and shy at first, looking at one furtively | M8 is said on the subjeci, the family atmos- 
tent effort of any kind. In Miss Fuller’s case, for awhile; but as he grew earnest, his eye be- | phere teaches indirectly, that the object of 
he came to a high estimate and warm appre- came clear and steady, and his head and face | John’s education is very different from that of 
ciation, both of the woman and her work. presented a singular union of the philosopher | Dis sister. , 
She had been absent nearly two years at the and the child. Those who knew him were ons te Se te mating. _ Seniiien 
time of the writer's visit at the home of Mr. sure that whatever might be his crrors of ness, for a profession, for len eave re him. 
Greeley, yet her influence over gentle and sim- judgment, he would always speak and act up- | self and others. It is quite otherwise with the 
ple, old and young, was as fresh as the im- rightly. “If his heart at high tide flooded his | giri. She is taught to be like the lilies of the 
pression of yesterday. brain now and then,” if his benevolence got “© d, which neither toil nor spin. 

“Did ye’r ever hear Miss Fuller talk?” | ‘he better of his sense of strict justice, it was This writer then says, that “every woman 
asked a laborer’s wife of the writer. “Sure enuine, thorough philanthropy—a love of should be able, in case of need, to support her- 
and she talks right beautiful,” and then her _ his fellow beings in any and every condition of | self; should know some art or useful study, 
kind interest, and her wise counsel in the /ife, at home and abroad, in private even more | omen, Bo matter what, if she only knows 
servants affairs were evthusiastically quoted, ‘ban in public. He was a true, pure, noble man, | it, tensed ce can wee a8 on anaes menw of 

“Nothing I ever heard was half so stimulat- ™ore admirable in what he was than in what — nee Gomenting bd her sex, the 
ing as her conversation,” said a cultivated wo- be did, even though he did more than ary | nighent emp-wehiatgs and of society, opportuni- 
man, who had enjoyed and matured admist Other man to mold the public press, and to ed- | ties for their freest exercise. 
great social advantages. ucate the American people. | These are the very things which these mon- 


“She raised one to a higher plane of thought, One writer in a monthly organ removed | strous reformers are striving to make possible 
feeling, and life.” to women. She asks for results, while these 


from what Emerson once called “the foaming |“. ."~” : 
Pickie used to show, with great tenderness, | foolishness of newspapers,” and from whom | egectionahle persons ave clearing upthe nigh 
ways through which such results can be gain- 


as if it were his choicest treasure, a lock of greater caution and a clearer vision might | 
dear Aunt Margaret’s soft brown hair which have been expected, wrote of him as “a great | os. ohes Wamseh BENS © thevnagh education, 
he hens eenaihdiiy to 0 tate ben. actor,” “an efficient manager” in politics, who is a discovery for a conservative to make. But 
“Margaret thought that the giving of one’s watched every opportunity to work his own tans es dha awe tage um _ ore 
hair was something very personal and sacred, purposes. One might with less absurdity have ame pt agp aus ast Gewenes te the 
proper only where there was peculiar affection spoken of his flashing black eyes, or his raven ae mighty coca en winenee os 
lelueen hs gestion” vieh ie, Gonciee, te locks,—it was simply not the real Horace or others to learn. _One who shall work for 
explanation. Greeley, he bad in his mind, but some crea- the complete education pod Woman, mast png 
As Pickie saw boats pass, he often said: ture of his own imagination. All the outside | alee for her loge! and poles) equity. we 
“If Aunt Margaret would only comehomein | Sow and trappings of position were repug- | 40 cannot be uplifted, taught that she is an 
ettek © aati die, nd the shore to | nant to him. , intelligent and responsible being, while she is 
see her in one minute.” Mr. Greeley was remarkable for his strength nobody. All true reform ‘eads t» the — 
Sle often Generibed the kind of beat he of mind and memory, for his perseverance, in- pre ewan the emancipation and elevation 
would make, how he would trim it with flow- dustry, fearlessness, and sagacity, but he was i “ai i 
ers and “glide over there,” speaking in his | more remarkable for his simplicity, purity, ee ee eee = - 
fanciful, loving way, as if she were just on the truth, and benevolence, his hope in his fellow 8 Ming isttel Guienn eons : nd yaaa 
other shore of the East River. How soon his | beings, bis unfaltering trust in God. Like ripe er ae age, p + : : 
feet and hers touched the etern him was one of his latest utterances: ~ froth pet pee Bnei wpe bsg sald 
Margaret Fuller’s tragic death was a‘errible _"“100king calmly yet humbly for that close <0 oe 


: fon ont hich .. | try of womanhood, take the position society 
blow to Mr. and Mrs. Greeley, and it opened f @y mortal career which cannot be far dis- has hitherto given her, will she not find the 


place narrow and cramped, and herself ham- 
pered in manifold ways? Enlarged powers 
demand increased room and opportunities for 
action. 

The thrusting aside of despotic fashions, and 
rebellion against unjust laws, which obstruct 


—_—— - _ 


GOOD ADVICE. 


favorite idea of both was the re-union of the | YoUcbsafed me in the past; and with an awe | 
two who had loved each other so truly. How | that is not fear, and a consciousness of demer- | 
touching now to many hearts are the words of |‘ which does not exclude hope, await the 
Horace Greeley, written at that time. opening before my steps of the gates of the 
“Ab well, God is above all, and gracious | eternal world.’ 8. J. 8. 

alike in what he conceals and what he dis- | = a s her li “ , : 

: er life-work, “no matter what,’’ would just as 
closes—benignant and bounteous as well when | A PLAIN INFERENCE. surely follow Woman’s true enlightenment, as 


he reclaims as when he bestows. In a few However much we may differ from Dr. sunlight follows darkness. It is natural that 
years, at farthest, ry loved and lost ones will | Clarke’s conclusions in regard to the co-educae every intelligent person should study the 
welcome us to their home. | tion of the sexes, it seems to me that on one workings of the government under which he 

Whatever smoke and dust arose from the | point we must all agree. Granting thenatural or she lives. In a Republic, the process from 
‘ate Presidential campaign to obscure the real | disabilities of women to be so great that they | the thought to its embodiment in law, or ex- 
character of Horace Greeley, his death sudden- cannot study with men, does it not strike us as pression, through a direct representative, is 
ly revealed him as the great and gooa man | extremely wrong and absurd that the entire short and simple. And in so important a 
whom America is proud and glad to have pro- | oversight of schools for girls should be given | matter as voting, Woman must some time learn 


duced. The common political taunt of being to the other sex! Noman can fully understand | that it is better to go herself, than senda man. 
It happened that day that the mother en- | 


a hungry aspirant for office was often thrown the weakness or the strength of a young girl,, There are those who believe that these de- 
at him, but Thurlow Weed justly called him | he cannot know her wants, her varied sensa- | sired changes in Woman’s education and work 
the most unselfishly ambitious man he ever | tions, her thoughts and feelings ; yet men alone | must come through the ballot—they therefore 
knew. If he wanted position, it was to carry | determine what studies she shall pursue, how demand the right of suffrage for women. They 
out some favorite theories dearer to him than | many hours of each day she shall devote to think that at the ballot-box, one must stand, 
his own taste and comfort, which would have them, what excitements shall be brought to | to move the earth. Knowing that all other 
naturally led him to eat his simple bread and | bear upon her, and when she reaches the very | reforms are included in this, they talk much 
milk, read his books, see his friends, and | age when she most needs the sympathy and | about it, and do not always particularize these 
write when the matter moved him to expres- | forbearance of one of her own sex, she is | “other things,” which have been so ardently 
sion. | usually placed in the ‘master’s class.” These | hoped and prayed for, so many years patiently 
In his home he was thoroughly kind and | things ought not soto be, but women, thought- | waited for and expected. 
| obliging, never bringing his own wishes into | ful, educated mothers, should have the care,| Woman Suffragists work for these glorious 
prominence, but as far as possible advancing at least in part, of their children’s education. | privileges; and not that a certain class of agi- 
those of others. He was charitable and gener- | Surely, with the painful, experimental knowl- | tators be enabled to gain notoriety, by induc- 
| ous beyond the suspicion of any one. No one | edge of their own weaknesses before them, they | ing all women who bave homes and children 
| could keep the track of his good deeds—he | would take care that their daughters should | to wholly neglect them, nor that a general 
| never told his left hand, what his right hand | grow up to womanhood with sound minds in comedy and farce be performed, every election 
, did. A man more free from vanity, or self- | sound bodies. They would take pity on'the | day. Our writer iutimates, that she, with Dr. 
| consciousness, selfishness or guile of any kind, | little ones, shut up in the close, dull school- | Todd, and other old-fashioned people, has no 
| it would be difficult to conceive. , room so long, that hardly an hour of winter | sympathy with the reform against nature. 
| The writer, in a search for autographs, once | sunshine is left for out-of-door sports, and would | Which reform? This subject of the education 
' bad permission of Mr. Greeley to look over the ' shorten their hours of confinement; and they | of Woman, bas been fought, inch by inch, from 
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the earliest time down to the present. There 
are countries where the education of Woman 
is not only thought unnecessary but unnatu- 
ral. In our own land there are still scholars 
and reverend gentlemen who sneer at the idea 
of a regular classical education for women. 


that they are true. He who would force his 
neighbor to say what he does not believe, 
is the worst of tyrants. There are many who 
would like to play such arole. This is said to 
be the Age of toleration, but the shades of the 
night still linger here and there. 





| 





That great men never have fashionable moth- 
ers, is a truthful comment. 
The style of a small waist can never be used 


temperately. The temperate use of any evil | 


is always a practical failure, it will lead to in- 
temperate use. All admit the evil, and still 
the evil goes on. The remedy will be found 


They say that women do not need, nor do they | If other laws and writings be interpreted, as 
desire such institutions of learning as men | is often the case, contrary to the known inten- 





with the present dress, when the remedy for 


have established for themselves. Why they | tions of the authors thereof, it is not very won- | intemperance is found with temperate drink- 


should say so much against something which | derful that some should ask to have the same | ing. 


is not wanted is not clear. 

On account of the difficulty of solving this 
question, where shall the instruction of Wo- 
man end, men have been greatly exercised 
in their minds, as to whether she should be 
taught at all. 
usual humor and logic, has shown in his essay 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet ?”’ 

By looking at what female seminaries have 
been, and still are, with few exceptions, we see 
what the standard of scholarship for our sex 
has been. When we consider what a mere 
trick the whole process of Woman’s education 
has been, a sort of mental legerdemain, by 
which she was to appear to be learning some- 
thing which she was not, no wonder she has 
always been superficial ! 

It is to these workers for the whole human 
family, regardless of sex, that we are indebt- 
ed for this grand idea of a real education for all. 

Those who, from some constitutional defect, 
cannot see that the ballot is necessary for Wo- 
man, are not to be blamed; but their failure 
to recognize the noble aims which are apparent 
in the efforts of the believers in Woman Suf- 


As Col. Higginson, with his | 


rule applied in this matter. In conclusion, I 
would say, whenever a woman can get an | 
opportunity to vote, let her make use of the | 
privilege. M. 8. WiLson. 


—_—<——_— 


THE DRESS QUESTION. 


| The words so fittingly spoken, a short time | 
| ago, by Dr. Mary J. Safford, and endorsed by 
“Somerville,” in your columns, will find a | 
ready response in the hearts of many think- | 
ing people, be they menor women. The time 
| is not distant when women must consult rea- | 
son, not caprice; science, not fashion, in mat- | 
ters of dress. Indeed, it is full time that 
‘the think’’ was put into this question. 
| Women’s dress, as compared to men’s, is | 
inferior, both in quality of material, and in the 
fashion or make-up of the garment. As re- | 
spects the latter, it is especially faulty in the 
| following particulars :— 
| First, in not following more nearly the con- | 
| tour of the body—or, rather, that of its ex- | 

tremities. 

Second, (deducible from first), in not giving 

| perfect freedom to every limb and muscle. 








The short dress is made with no attempt at 


UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer | 


| Thornton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


of “When the Swallows Homeward | yor tho sale of 


Fiy,” &e., Ke. 
(Translation.} 
At the recent concert in Williamsbarg, June 2234, 


| arranged by the different singing societies in my hon- 


| my highest consideration in favor o 


a snug fitting waist, and should be so loose | 


that the wearer can lie down in it, and rest 
with ease. The neck should be well protected, 
and the hair cut short or worn loose over the 
shoulders. The long dress hinders the circu- 
lation of blood in the lower limbs, and gives 
them imperfect protection from the cold, while 
braid after braid is heaped upon the head, 
and the body is covered with too many gar- 
ments. The excess of clothing on the head 
and body seems to be just where it ought not 


to be, and the exposure just where it will kill 


the soonest. 
The hygienic dress, with a less number of 
garments, gives better protection, takes but a 


fraction of the time to remove, and enables | 


the wearer to change her gait from a waddle 
to a natural walk, although at first she feels as 


doors, to roam over the hills, and enjoy the 


| awkward in it as a school boy on the stage. | 
| Our patients, with it, are enabled to be out of 


surrounding scenery, who, otherwise, would | 


practically be confined to the house; it isa , ‘ 
| 1 Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


necessity to their speedy recovery. 


No description can give a correct idea of | 


or, | had occasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself by its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable 
touch ; #0 much 80, that it gives me pleasure to express 
Pthin manufactory. 
FRANZ ABT. 


New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


4583 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 
Sole Agents for New England. 
Jan 18 3m 


R. E.APTHORP. _ 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 
gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, 

R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Boston, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing | 


frage, is ungenerous and cowardly. Third, (also deducible from first), in imped- | 


| the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 





If women cannot obtain as true a develop- | 


ment, as fair a share of the labor and rewards 
of the world as men have, without an upheav- 
al of the substratum on which society is sup- 
posed to rest, let the world be turned upside 
down. Like fears were felt at the opinions of 
those who taught very new fashioned doctrines 
many years ago. 

While we strongly object to the text or 
frontispiece of the article under consideration, 
the suggestions which it contains are most ex- 
cellent, and the old customs which it deplores, 
are an encouraging sign of the unrest of the 
times. For when the public shall be made to 
see what justice requires in this matter of Wo- 
man’s education, other reforms will surely fol- 
low. P. 


——_——-> - 


THOSE AMENDMENTS. 


A recent article of mine may have conveyed 
the impression, if anybody took the trouble to 
read it, that I am one of those who claim that 
the late amendments to the National Constitu- 
tion admit Woman to the area of full citizenship. 
Such is not the case, however. I believe that 
every statute, will, note, or any other kind of 
written decision, notice, or contract, should be 
interpreted according to the meaning which the 
author or authors thereof intended to have it 
convey, if it be possible to discover the same. 
If, on the other hand, the intention of the maker 
be a matter of considerable doubt, the wording 
of the document alone must decide the inter- 
pretation thereof; but,in case the words are 
clearly capable of being taken in more than 
one sense, that construction should prevail 
which is most in accordance with the principles 
of truth and justice. 

Iam no lawyer, as my readers probably per- 
ceive, but I think that a person of intelligence 
and common sense, who desires that impartial 


justice shall be the basis of his words and acts, | 


is as capable of discerning the right and the 
wrong side of a question as is a judge or a 
lawyer. We know that the law pretends to be 
the protector of right and the avenger of wrong. 
That is the position which it should occupy, 


but, alas! it has not yet reached that high | 


level. Greater pains are often taken to suppress 
than to discover the truth. Or judicial sys 
tem is unsound, I claim—but I must return 
to my text. 


There is probably no one who believes that the | 


framers of those noted amendments, or, at least, 
a majority of the men who voted in favor of the 
same, intended by that act to enfranchise the 
women of the country. It is barely possible 
that a very small number of Congressmen and 
State legislators may have thought that the 
words admitted such a construction, but even 
this is doubtful. Therefore, believing as I do, 
I cannot claim that women have a right to vote 
by reason of the passage of those amendments. 
Perhaps some one may be asking, by this time, 
why I uphold the action of the ladies who cast 
their ballots for Presidential electors, last 
November? 

My answer is ready. I claim that their suc- 
cessful attempt was morally lawful and proper, 
for the reason that they are intelligent human be- 


ings, and that, therefore, they havearightto a | without a radical change, is useless. 


voice in the government under which they are 
| 


obliged to live, a right, natural and inherent, and | 
which cannot be given to them Ly man, nor talcen from | 
them so long as their behavior shall be agreeable | 
to the laws, in the making of which they or their | 
representatives have had an appropriate share. 
But,if a woman believes that the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States gives her permission | 
to vote, let her act accordingly. If certain | 
persons belonging to the wise sex agree with 
her,so much the better. One individual has as 
good a right to hold certain opinions as anoth- | 
er lias to maintain the opposite. I want nobody 
to accept my views unless they be persuaded | 


. ‘ ° : , : | the evils of dress; the people of to-day are as 
venient : 
| —— ane & tog Snore blind to their evils as the people of forty years 


Fourth, in causing undue weight to rest 
| upon the hips, the clothing not being suspend- 
| ed from the shoulder. 

Fifth, in placing numerous ligatures upon 
| the body, thus impeding the circulation. 





drank freely; in coming times perhaps our 
posterity will illustrate present indifference by 
b , apne sayir “Women church mem laced as 
Sixth, in not affording equal warmth and ayings W ne ite here laced 
“eae te tightly as sinners, and dressing for church was 
protection to every part, thereby maintaining | 


j 4 j ” 
| balance of circulation in the capillaries. | — prin. aaehag sayvcl _— 
| Seventh, in shockingly overheating some | 


; | monic blending of forms and colors in a hy- 
| portions, particularly the great ne1ve centers. gienic costume 


Eighth, in not clothing the extremities os forms ofa fashion-plate lady, it will be truly 
warinly as comfort requires, and in exposing emis tut te these She ane Gammted eth 
| the lower limbs to cold currents of air, beneath ‘ Pr 
gio : : | furbelows and flounces, and who feel “weight- 
| an expanded crivoline. 

I need hardly say that a dress which has so | 


d i i | 
| pried anem, and are wet poaeh, Sees, | In brief, we prefer the short dress from prin- 
| of necessity, be unphysiological in its con- 


: : le, as it removes reat cau i 
| Struction, and exceedingly unhealthful to the | ciple, S somoves 8 g = se of disease, 
saves time, and expense, and gives the wearer 


wearer. For example, the three defects last rie . 

. greater ability to accomplish. It is a great 
named, are sufficient to produce nearly every | aeien atid Gaubh aneiiie in im oh 
| form of disease that Woman’s flesh is heir to, | "OP W™e 8 7 oo ee ye 
|The blood being constantly forced from the . 

American women. 


er Re 
! chilled extremities, and drawn to the over- | People and papers unite in firing squibs and 











| 


| ed by dress,” it will appear more natural and | 
artistic than the present deforming costumes. | 


| hips; the wads of hair, &c., upon the head; 


| currents of cold air beneath; the long, drag- 
| gling skirts, reaching from the hips to the 


| feet, and often trailing upon the ground— | 
} : . | strength to the cause, 
| these, and all the accompanying parapherna- | 


| lia ofa “woman’s dress,’”’ betoken too plainly | 
_a creature whose body is enfeebled by disease, | 

and whose mind, if not positively degraded, is, 
| at least, wanting in self-respect. The very 
' time that is spent upon these miserable noth- 
| ings, is worth a thousand times more than the 
| whole toilette put together. 

Now, what is to be done? Plainly this: 
let our thinking, inventive, constructive wo- | 
men put their heads together, to make a dress 
which shall be free from the glaring defects | 
above enumerated; then let the women of | 
large ideality, beautify and adorn it, taking | 
care, meanwhile, that no law of physiology be 
disregarded in its construction; and, last of | 
| all, let the brave, sensible women wear it, and | 
| persuade others to do likewise. 

Who is ready to begin the work ? 
W.S. Dopp, M. D. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21, 1873. 


—<-= — 


HYGIENIC DRESS. 


| Epirors JouRNAL:—In answer to your | 
| correspondent’s inquiries, I reply, the “dress | 
| worn here” is of various patterns, and is often- | 
| est called simply “the short dress;’’ but it is, | 
\in fact, a hygienic or reform dress, similar to 
'the American costume. The advantages 
sought are simplicity, beauty, protection from 
| the cold to limbs and neck, with perfect free- | 
dom to every muscle of the body. 
The evils of fashion and tight lacing, insep- | 
arably connected with the present styles of | 
| dress, may justly be classed with the evils of | 
| intemperance. Trying to reform the dress, | 
The | 
long skirts are an obvious nuisance; intended 
to screen the limbs from the public gaze, they 
fetter them instead, while the attempt to con- | 
ceal, tends to make their frequent exposure | 
ridiculous, The most useful style to take | 
their place would be a short dress, with pants | 
similar to men’s, but, for appearance, the full, 
or Turkish pants, are preferred by some, and 
are often used. 

The waist of the long dress is bad; it im- 
pedes the action of the lungs and digestive or- 
gans; and by pressing the latter down toward 
the pelvis, it is a prolific source of female 
weaknesses, and of degenerate offspring. 


heated pelvis, congestions the most frightful, ol 
and disease-producing, must inevitably follow. | 


| The loads of clothing worn upon the back and | 
the tight, hot corset, with its splints of whale- | 


bone; the heavy, swinging crinoline, with its | 
| 


| tion. 
| 


eap jokes alike at the fashions, and at every 
attempt toward a sensible costume. Socie- 
ty is accustomed to keep women in place by 
the rules of propriety; and I fear that it will 


| 
} 


| ago were to the evils of intemperance. We | 
now illustrate the blindness of our ancestors | 
by saying that ministers and church members | 


To those who admire the | 


| 


better the health, habits, and character of 


be some time before the short dress will be | 
hailed on the street with smiles of approba- | 


There is need of an organized effort to give 


Those who wish for patterns and directions 
will be cheerfully supplied by enclosing two 
stamps, to pay postage, to 

MaArtTuA WILLIAMS, M. D. 
N. E. Hygeian Home. 
Concord, Vt., Jan. 18, 1873. 


_———e 





IMMODEST FASHIONS. 


There are some features in the dress of the 
preseut day which every modest wife should 
shrink from showing upon herself, every care- 
ful mother should prohibit in her daughters— 
things that, instead of pleasing the pure senses, 
are a direct or covert appeal to sensuality, and 


| 
| 


can have no other purpos¢e—ornaments that | 


are arranged so as |o attract the eye to portions 
of the persons that should be passed over by 


the modest gaze; astyle that gives a character | 
to the walk like that of the lascivious dances | 


of the East; distortions of limb and figure 
that are injurious to health, and which can 


| have no other recommendation than that they 
| suggest certain ideas as to the female form 


that are agreeable to the animal called man, 
looking, as an animal,on Woman. The second 
French Empire, appealing as it did systemati- 
cally to everything that was impure and base 
in man, has infected the fashion of dress to an 


unusual degree; and very many follow the | 
fashions without thining anything about | 


them. 


fective in some direction. It produces some 
effect upon the spectators, it has some appre- 
ciabie influence upon the wearers. Women 


| cannot wear an impure style of dress, espec- 


ially one that has in it an element of coarse 
sensuality, without an injury to their own 
perfect purity and refinement, which every 
mother must watch over in her daughters, 


: . : | 
But it should be borne in mind that | 
| ornamental dress is always desigued to be ef- 


and every wife guard religiously in herself.— | 


Gospel Messenger. 


—_———_ 


Diocletian, in the Roman Forum, has been re- 
cently dug up. ‘This is undoubtedly the most 
important discovery made in the Eternal City 
for many years. Iv is seven yards long by five 


ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, end will now be 
ha Py to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





SOME'THING NEW 
“<= FOR WOMEN TO DO. 


M, \~ of 
Kes 
SON i} 


Nov 2 


Do good and Make Money ! 
Address, with stamp, 
Box 788, New York City. 
3m 





Mercy B. Jackson. M. D.. 


681 TREMONT sT., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases o1 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 





thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. lyr. 


JOHN HARRINGTON & CO., 


17 TREMONT ROW 17 


SPECIAL SALE 


Reduced Prices, 


— TO COMMENCE — 


Monday, Jan. 6, 1873, 


Previous to Annual Stock Taking. 





ALL OUR 


FANCY GOODS 


To be Closed Out Before 


JANUARY Oth, 
—AT— 
Less Than Cost. 
Handemade Hite aainac csinigcanta cilia 


Former price $1. 


Hosiery and Gloves, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, at our usual 


LOW PRICES. 


Large lot of Toilet Soaps, 5 cts. cake. 
Ivory Fine Comba, 5 ets, 

Rubber Dressing Combs, 6 cts. 

Tooth Brushes, 5 ets. and upwards 
Needles, only 3 cts. per paper. 

Sewing Silk, 6 cts, doz. skeins 

Imitation Lubin's Extract, 25 cts. bottle. 
Genuine Lubin's Extract, 75 ets. bottle. 
Good Lead Pencils, 15 ets. per doz. 
Men's and Boys’ Neck-bows, 12 cts. 


Portemonnaies, 


The Largest Variety and Best Goods for the money, 
At 25c, 50c, #1, and upwards, 


Hoop Skirts only 34 ets, 


Aug5 | 





The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


| 562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON 


|} Dee 21. 6m JOHN JOHNSTON. 


| Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPR( “/EMENT 
in CLotues Wrincens, buy the Improve 


UNIVERSAL. 





| It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
| curve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub. 
Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pase 
ing large articles 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Iever Offered to the Public. 
| he Improved Usiversac is recommended as supe 
rior toall others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Wateh- 


man and Reflector, Conyreqaticnalist and the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


ta Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
| charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
| tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

vane four years that our firm has been established 

in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly 
| ery town and village within a large radius of the yt 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no ion to plain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
| mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 
E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker Hou Boston. 
9m 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman's JoURNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho 
tels. 


Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8St., 


erty to refer. 














—AND— 


No. 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
| 
| in all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


| 
Corsets, in large sizes only, reduced from $1 to 50 cts. | 
Shopping Bags, large stock, very cheap to close out. | B tl N 
Embroidered Linen Sets, | u er orw , 


Hair Brushes, Scissors, Ladies’ Ties, Trimmings 
Handkerchiefs, Slipper Patterns, 


| And every Class of Goods in the Store to be 
The pedestal of the ‘amous colossal statue of | 


wide, and proves that the statue must have | 


been enormous. Although 
many Roman historians, this statue has al- 


mentioned by | 


| 


ways been considered a myth, its proportions | 


appearing too gigantic for truth. 


Reduced Before Stock Taking. 


JOHN HARRINGTON & CO., 


17 TRIEMONT ROW, 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


boston. 


Jan ls 


| 
| 90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


} 





| 


‘1&2 


AND=— 


Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 


Jan 13, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN. 


ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; 


NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 


8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- | 


PROVE OF THE EECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
Box. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Third Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Wom- 


an Suffrage Association will be held at Toledo, in the 
Opera House, Feb. 18 and 19, 1878. 


Each auxiliary society is entitled to three delegates, | 
and each Congressiona) District to one vice-president. | 


Invitation to be present, and assist in the labor of 
the meeting, is cordially extended to the friends of 
Woman Suffrage in contiguous sister States, and also 
to those at a distance. 

When man shall lift his mother, sister, wife and 
daughter, to hie side, on that grand, broad platform 
he now occupies alone, he will realize the crowning 
glory of his manhood, and find the greatest lever in 
mora! reform that the world has ever known, in the 
heart and mind of Woman. Come then, one and all! 
and help us to help him in this last and greatest 
achievement—a victory over himself. 

MrRiaM M. CoL_g, Pres. 

R. A. &. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com. 





OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

In this busy week, doubly occupied by Wo- 
man Suffrage Conventions in Boston and in 
Augusta, Me., I give the readers of the Jour. 
NAL a few words writien for the first of these 
Conventions, but addressed to all the goodly 
company of those who work with us. 

Anniversaries in families are mournful as 
well as joyous. They make evident the gaps 
left by death and other causes of removal. 


THEIR | 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- | 


| the greatest gift of God, a new truth, a fresh 


| your eyes. 


And anniversaries in Assvciations make us | 


sad sometimes by reminding us that the objects 
which in the beginning called us together are 
not accomplished, We have desired, and 
worked, and hoped, but the crown of success 
does not as yet adorn our efforts. 

Yet no sort of people are more hopeful as a 
class, than those who undertake these same 
slow and patient labors, which seem always 
begun and never finished. The men and wo- 
men who despair of the multitude are always 
those who have never tried to do anything 
for them. These see only the inertia and ig- 
norance of mankind. and never get beyond 
this sight. Their meager talent of criticism 
never comes vut of its napkin. 
find that the more you do for humanity, the 


But others | 


greater becomes your faith in its progress, your | 


hope of its ultimate freedom and elevation. 


Those of us who are working directly for | 


Womar and indirectly for man can speak feel- 
ingly of this experience. When we began 
this work, if we looked at the parade Women 
in the streets, if we listened to the sneers of 
fashionable society, if we knocked vainly at 
the doors of the rich, asking them to hetp us 
to help their sex and ours, we might have felt 
small hope of ever seeing a vigorous uprising 
and onward movement on the part of Woman. 
But as our work has progressed our faith and 
hope have grown. We have seen dormant in 


other women the thought and powers which | 


once were dormant in ourselves. We have 
analyzed the errors and illusions which delay 
knowledge of the truth. But we have learned 
also to anticipate the victories of truth. And 
80 we come to hope for all, and to believe in 
the good which is, and which is coming for all. 
The length of our efforts teaches us something 
more than this. It teaches that the ethical 
labor which redeems the race is something 
which must be handed down from generation 
to generation. Without haste and without rest, 
as nature works, must brave souls work, that 
human generations shall be trained and edu- 
cated to moral freedom, which is the source 
and condition of all freedom. Human nature 
bas s/avish instincts and imperious instincts. 
Between these, that deep sea heart of freedom 
is often lost. Here we come upon the sacred 
domain of religion. Moral freedom is neces- 
sary to moral action. Women are required to 
be more moral in their action than men. Yet 
the basis of morality, freedom to follow the 


| conclusions of thought and the dictates of con- 
_ Science, has been depied to Woman by Church 
and State alike. Is it wonderful that between 
the inward puzzle and the outward restraint, 
she should stand dwarfed, distorted, and at 
fault. “Truth is my opinion,” says the man 
—‘Law is my ordinance, wisdom is my pre- 
rogative.”” Now the woman knows instinct- 
ively that the man sees but one half of the 
truth, and that she sees the other. She can 
see with his eyes, and he can see with hers, 
if each may say what is seen by each. Man 
learns this practically. Wise men are some- 
times helped by foolish women, because even 
these can bring the complement of sex into 
their judgment, and show the most decided 
thinker how a thing looks from the other side. 
Society will have everything to gain from this 


| full accord, in which the whole mighty harmo- | widower should be the same; but Mr. Ely, of | 


ny shall make itself heard. We who speak 
here tune our harps daily in the sense of this 
great harmony. We invite it, listen for it. 
And we hear it—not perfect yet. But land 
| after land awakes, and class after class comes 


row to keep count of all the strains which 
swell this spirit music. When I sit at my 
desk corresponding with the good and earnest 
women of England, when I read the brilliant 


| La Donna and Cornelia, when I hail the fort- 
| nightly woman’s print which comes to us from 
| Constantinople, bright and beautiful with the 
| efforts of the most accomplished to help the 
| least cultured of their sex, when I learn that 
| in far India women are beginning to feel that 
God speaks to them by the inner voice of con- 
| viction more deeply than by the outward word 
| of authority, then I feel myself encompassed 
by a great and glorious cloud of witnesses, and 
cry out, “What wait we for? the fields are 
_ white already with the harvest.” 

Yet we do wait. And here in Massachu- 
setts, while our reform counts many of its 
| dearest friends, it has also some of its most 

bitter opponents. This is the Jerusalem of 
| modern society. It has its Scribes and its 

Pharisees, people who cannot be brought to 


| 


PROTECTION TO WIDOWS. 


| first day of the present session of the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature, introduced an order 
; which was referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
| tee, to consider the expediency of Amending 


| Sec. 15, of chapter 90, of the Revised Statutes, 


| so that when a man dies leaving real estate | 


' and no issue, his widow shall be entitled to the 
| use of all his real estate during her natural 
life. The present law gives but one half the 


| income. The matter is now before the Judi | 


| ciary Committee. 


This is good as far as it goes, and every wo- | 


man must be grateful to Mr. Sprague for his 


prompteffurt to make the laws which concern | 


| widows more just than they are now. 
The law of property for the widow and the 


| Dedham, introduced an order which gives the 


widower, in every case, whether there are chil- | 
| dren or not, the use of the whole of his deceas- | 


| ed wife’s real estate, and, if there is woodland, 


| the right to cut and usethe wood. Mr. Sprague’s 


there are no children; compared with the whole 
number of widows, these are very few. Nei- 
ther does it allow the widow to cut and use 
| the wood. Cannot Mr. Sprague’s order be ex- 


effusions of Italian women, in the pages of | tended to cover as much as that of Mr. Ely? 


L. §. 


—_——— ~~ —- -_—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following Memorial in behalf of the 
Rights of Weman, signed by twenty-five emi- 
' nent and representative women of the Siate, 
| was presented in the House of Representa- 
tives last Monday, by Mr. Joun E. FirzGer- 
| ALD, of Buston. After being read, it was re- 
| ferred to the Joint Special Committee on Wo- 
| man Suffrage. 
THE WOMAN'S MEMORIAL. 
| To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the Commonwealth o, 
| chusetts. 
We, the undersigned Women, Citizens of 
Massachusetts, possessing all the qualifica- 
| tions now required of voters, except that of 
sex, contributing our full share to the wea 


| 


| 


in, and our weak senss are already too nar- | order benefits those widows in whose families | siate Constitution so as to abolish 


Massa- | 


Ith Cutler, before the Legislature of Indiana, in 


| Hon. Isaac M. Cok, of New Bedford. 


cial Committee on Woman Suffrage. 
MEMORIAL OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the | 


State of Massachusetts 

The American Woman Suffrage Association respect- 
fully represents : 

1. That, Whereas, the lst section of the 2nd article 
of the Constitution of the Uni ed States expressly pro- 
| Vides that ‘each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may 
President and Vice-President” ; 

And, Whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 
from any participation in the election of these high- 
est Officers of the nation; 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your Honorable 
bodies that you «ill exercise the authority thus vested 


conferring suffrage upon women who are citizens of 
| the United States, and of the State of Massachusetts, 
in future Presidential elections, upon the same terms 
and conditions as men. 

And we further respectfully represent : 


irect, the electors for | 


in you by the Federal Constitution, and enact a law | 


It | charming, and you may well imagine that I 


Mr. F. H. Sprague of Framingham on the | was also read, and referred to the Joint Spe- | felt more than proud of my colleague. 


I see very clearly the wisdom of having this 


| work done by the Executive Committee of 


the American Society, rather than by local 
organizations, as it shows more conclusively 
the magnitude of the work we are doing. 
Saturday evening Mrs. L. and I lectured be- 
fore a good audience. Yours truly, 
H. M. T. CurLer. 
Indianapolis, Jan. 20, 1873. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. SARAH C. HALLOWELL 


TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
CoMMITTEE:—I have but one argument to 
bring before you to-night, and that comes all 


2. That, Whereas, the Constitutions of many of the | the way from Wyoming. It is the argument 


States contain no restrictiou upon the exercise of suf- 
frage by women in regard to the election of certain 
State, County, Town, and Municipal officers; we, 
therefore, respectfully pray, that you will enact a law, 
| abolishing ali political distinctions on account of sex, 
| except where the same are expressly contained in the 
present Constitution of your State. 

And we further respec fully represent: 

3. That, Whereas, the Constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts restricts suffrage for certain officers to 
men alone, therefore we respectfully pray your Hon- 
orable bodies to take the necessary steps to amend the 
hereafter all 


political distinctions on account of sex. 


resolution adopted at the annual meeting of said 


This memorial is presented in accordance with a | 
| hedged in with domestic duties and family 








of an established fact. 

Pioneer women, it is conceded, have harder 
and more toilsome lives than their sisters in 
the older States. They must break the roads, 
so to speak. They must be their own cooks, 
and housemaids, and laundresses; and, in 
many cases, the only school-te.chers and doe- 
tors of their children. 

If ever a woman’s life would seem to be 


recognize truth or merit outside the limits of and prosperity of the Commonwealth, and | 
their own standard. Such are always in the | entitied by the theory of iis government to | 
world. The great lessons of Christ are yet to | 44 equal voice by maging Oe ong 4 _— 

; ' : ' we are governed, and in chousing the officers 
be learned by them. Oh! let them in eed day | @he euseute them,—being unjustly deprived 
remember the sad results to which the Phari- | of these inestimable rights, respectfully re- | 


| saic spirit led, the crucifixion of the master | quest your Honorable Body to do all in your | 
and benefactor who had brought the world | P°“ er so to amend the Constitution and laws | 


a> to sec ire to us the exercise of our right of | 
Suffrage. 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD, Way!and. 


revelation. 


| the presentation of the Memorial from the 


| American Woman Suffrage Association, held in St. 
| Louis on the 22d day of November, A. D. 1572, com- 
| posed of delegates from auxiliary State Societies. 
THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


cares, surely it is the case with those women 
| of the West. 

ae awe oe __ President.| And while I utter the words “family care 

EOCY STONE, Chatemen, Be. © Secretary. | and domestic duty,” I am aware that I touch 

MARY GREW, Rec. Secretary. | upon, certainly, the main objection to the new 

The Joint Special Committee, having the | endowment, in the minds of its opponents. 

subject thus brought pointedly before them,! No logical American will deny, in a coun- 

appointed a legislative hearing in the Rep-|try where women are taxed and governed, 

resentatives Hall, which, on motion of Wil-| in the State of Pennsylvania, whose women 

liam B. Stone, of West Brookfield, was grant- | are neither aliens, nor idiots, nor infants, 

ed by a four-fifths vote. The hearing will | the abstract right of theic claim to a consent 

take plac: at 10 A. M. on Wednesday, Feb. 5. | and a voice under a representative govern- 
| Let every friend of Woman Suffrage, espe | ment. 

| cially the ladies, make an effort to be present But quite beyond and apart from the ques- 

| at the hearing next Wednesday, at 10 A. M. | tion of abstract right, lies the vague fear and 

H. B. B. dread that there is something in the new or- 

der that may unsettle society; that it will 

| make wives less wifely, and mothers less moth- 

| erly; and deface, in some sort, that fair ideal 

| 

| 

| 


-_———-_ 


THE GOOD WORK IN INDIANA. 


The addresses of Mrs. Longley and Mrs. | of womanhood, which even bad men and bad 


women reverence in their hearts. 

support of the Woman Suffrage Memorial, | Gentlemen of the Committee, I speak for 
were very successful. A citizen of Indianap- the women whom I represent, that we wouldn't 
olis writes us as follows :— | accept of the suffrage on such conditions; that 


On Friday afternoon, Jan. 17, both Houses | we would scorn it; we wouldn’t take it at your 
of the Legislature, with as many citizens as | bend 
could find standing room, assembled in Rep- | 42S: 
resentative Hall, to listen to the speeches of | But because we believe—because we know, 
Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, of Ohio, and Mrs. by whateven the working for it, the respon- 
H. M. Tracy Cutler, of Ilis., which followed | sibility of asking for it, has done for us, the 
| 


education there is in it, that it will give depth 





Friends, I would not be remembered by you 


for my much speaking. I hope that more el- 
oquent lips than mine will address you, and 
that the electric charm of youth will quicken 
their arguments and heighten their merits in 
Besides these young advocates, 
there are here veteran workers in this cause, 
whose record of labor for Woman Suffrage far 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Andover. 
HELEN ELIZA GARRISON, Boston. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, ie 
JULIA WARD HOWE, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 

LUCY STONE, sd 
HARRIET H. ROBINSON, Malden. 
MARY F. EASTMAN, Tewksbury. 
ADA C, BOWLEs, Cawbridgeport. 
MARY MAY, Boston. 

ABBY W. MAY, * 

ALICE s. HOOPER, Boston. 

ISA E. GRAY . 


| AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

The speakers were introduced by Lieut.-Gov. 
Sexton, Mrs. Longley speaking first. So 
earnestly and clearly did she set forth her 
| statements, that the accustomed smile, which 

so plainly says, “‘We listen for the sake of 
| gallantry,’’ faded quickly, and the most earn- 
) est attention prevailed. Her arguments were 
unanswerable. We could also say with the 
poet, while listening to her, “How excellent a 


and breadth and dignity to womanhood; that 
it will be protection to the weak, and strength 
and help to those women who must labor in 
their own support and for the support of little 
children—we welcome and we ask you to wel- 
come the word that comes from Wyoming. 

4 A little more than a year ago an effort was 
made in the Legislature of that Territory, to 


HARRIET W. SEWALL, Melrose. 
LYDIA D. PARKER, Boston. 
KATE JOHNSON, o 

ABBY KELLY FOSTER. Worcester. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Melrose. 


outdates mine. Hear then those who have be- 
lieved and waited for this boon for many years. | 
Hear those who bring to it the fresh zeal of 


| thing is a sweet voice in a woman;’ and 


wipe out Woman Suffrage; as the effort is 
| now being made in Congress to wipe out Wy- 
| oming itself. 


when, as in this case, it is united to the sin- 
cere, dignified presence which characterizes 
this most admirable woman and speaker, the 


new conviction. But hear most of all the 
great truth which is behind us and before us; 
the truth that human nature warches, and 
that in the great onward stride Woman is to 
keep pace with man. Thus »nly can you fulfil 
the saered injunction 7 ¢ whom God 
hath joined togethicc, we. . /at) put asunder. 
For if one shati be free an other chained, 
if one shall soar and the « *-r eringe, then 


will the two be separated, and go ever more | 
| and more widely apart. 
and equal action keep the two side by side, as | 


God meant them to be, linked with one obli- 
gation, drawn by one attraction, following one 
immortal destiny. J. W. H. 





—<- 


THE DREGS OF HUMANITY. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—I do not 
like to hear the very poor spoken of as “The 
dregs of humanity,” as a writer has recently 
done in your columns. It certainly adds 
nothing to strength of expression, for, to those 
at least, who have been very poor, tliose three 
syllables have a terrible sugzestiveness, which 
needs no added force. Surely the writer did 
not intend to convey the idea that those who 
have no money, have necessarily, no love of 
truth, and virtue, and cleanliness! Let us be 
careful that we, at least, add no pain to hearts 
already breaking with misfortune and want. 

2 eA O. F. SHEPARD. 
| Princeton, Mass., Jan. 1873. 


Mrs. Shepard seems to us to have quite “nis- 


case she criticizes. It occurred in an admira- 
ble article, by Mrs. Celia Burleigh, entitled 
“Our Political Superiors.’ The paragraph 
was as follows :— 

Glancing from my window in the midst of 
these thoughts, I saw the crowning indignity 
of the day. The inmates of the county poor- 
house on their way to thepolls. The drunken, 
the weak-minded, the blear-eyed, the filthy, 
the mere dregs and sediment of humanity 
“ And these are our political superiors!’’ I ex- 
claimed, my heart hot with indignation ; ‘“‘these 
be our masters.” 

The righteous wrath which filled the heart 
of Mrs. Burleigh, at seeing the noblest and 
most intelligent women governed without their 


filthy men, was natural and commendable. 
Such men (and women) are indeed “‘the dregs 
of humanity,” whether they be rich or poor. 
To de: y it would be to obliterate all moral and 
inteliectual distinctions. H. B. B. 





But equal freedom | 


understood the meaning of the phrase in the | 


own consent, by drunken, weak-minded and | 


CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Newton. 
MARY H. GRAVES, Mansfield. 
MERCY B. JACKSON, Boston 

MARY CARLETON AMES, Boston 
EDNAH D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain. 
MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSK A, Boston. 
ZILPHA SPOONER, Plymouth. 

Immediately afterwards, the following Peti- 
tion, signed by thirty-five eminent and repre- 
sentative men of Massaehusetts, was present- 
ed by Hon. J. B. D, CoGSWELL, of Yarmouth. 
| This, too, was referred to the Joint Special 
| Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

THE MEN’S PETITION. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in General Court Assembled. 

We, the Undersigned, Citizens «nd qualified 
voters of the Cowmonwealth, respectfully 
pray, 

1. That you will pass such an Amendment 
to the Constitution, to be submitted to the 
People, as will enable Women who are citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth, to vote at all 
elections, upon the same terms as are pre- 
scribed in the case of male citizens, 

2. And also that you will enact such laws 
as will enable Women who are citizens as 
aforesaid, to vote for all municipal and other 
officers, which they are not prohibited from 
doing by the Constitution of the State. 
| 3. And also that you will declare, by a suit- 





able Act, that Women who are citizens as 
aforesaid, may be elected or appointed to any 
office, in the same manner as male citizens 
may be elected or appointed to the same. 


JOHN M. FORBES, Milton. 
WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH, Boston, 
J. INGERSOLL BOWDITCH, “ 
SAMUEL G. HOWE, sad 
SAMUEL E. SEWALL, Melrose. 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Boston. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, ag 
THEODORE D. WELD, Hyde Park. 
ROBERT C. PITMAN, New Bedford. 
W.H.H MURRAY, Boston 
ROLLIN HEBER NEALE, Boston. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, “ 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, * 
SAMUEL MAY, Leicester. 
CHARLES W. SLACK, Boston. 
ISAAC AMES, 4 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, “ 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, JR., " 
D. W. GOOCH, Melrose. 

OLIVER WARNER, Boston. 

D. P. LIVERMORE, Melrose. 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, Boston. 
THOMAS J. LOUTHROP, Taunton. 
STEPHEN 8S. FOSTER, Worcester. 
HENRY CHAPIN, “ 
GORDON M. FISK, Palmer. 

8. 8. HILL, Northampton. 

E. L. HAMMOND, “ 

ROWLAND CONNOR, Northampton. 
C. C. BURLEIGH, st 
JOSEPH MARSH, “ 
LEMOINE BURLEIGH 

SETH HUNT, 


On the same day, the: following Memorial 
of the AMERICAN WoM2N SUFFRAGE Asso- 
CIATION was presented in the Senate, by 








chart is great. 
Mrs. Longley was followed by Mrs. Tracy 


| The Legislature passed the bill disfranchis- 


| ing women voters. 


Governor Campbell—all 


Cutler, one of the earliest workers in this | honor to him, because, originally an opponent, 
| he has been converted by the working of the 


| cause. 


Having stood hy the very cradle of 
the movement, now that her hair has silvered 
in her long work, and her spirit never “wear- 
ies in well doing,” she is peculiarly fitted to 
win the respect and admiration of her audi- 
ences. In this instance she held them as if 
under the influence of a spell: unitea, harmo- 
nious, interested intensely. Now laughing, 
or applauding with one accord, and now 
shielding their eyes, or bending forward, as she 
drew from her long personal experience, and 
touched their hearts with a new sympathy. 

For the hour those already convinced dwelt 
upon the top of the mountain, and the opposi- 
tion looked painfully anxious, as their objec 
tions, one by one, crumbled away. 

When these addresses closed, it was amus- 
ing to hear our Solons admitting that not a 
man in either House could have equaled these 
speeches. One Senator compared Mrs. Cutler 
to Henry Clay; and another spoke for the 
entire audience when he wished all advocates 
of this cause “were as sensible, womauly, and 
pleasing as these two women.” 

These ladies will probably visit Nashville, 
Tenn., Frankfort, Ky., and Springfield, Lil. 
Wherever they are heard, we feel sure that 
good results will follow. 

Yours sincerely, N. 


We have also received the following letter 
from Mrs. Cutler. 
LETTER FROM INDIANA. 


Epiroks WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—We have 
had a most respectful and earnest bearing be- 
fore the Legislature ef Indiana in Joint Ses- 
sion. Nothing could be more kindly than the 


ceived; and they listened to our words with 
such earuest, kindly faces, that I felt as if 
more than the old days of chivalry had re- 
turned. 

Some of the members spoke to us after our 
| address, aud expressed the most sanguine 
hope that the day was not far distant when 
our whole government would be relieved of 
every unjust disability. 

Much of our success was due to the wise ar- 
rangement and forethought of the member of 
our Executive Committee for Indiaua, Mrs. 
Martha N. M’Kay, of this city. She was not 
able to go from home to lobby for the ar- 
rangement to be secured. But she did better, 
inducing her husband, who bad been a faith- 
ful officer in the army during the Rebellion— 
to assist her in this campaign. You may be 
sure we feel duly grateful to the gallant cap- 
tain fur his generous aid and judicious coun- 
sel. 

I cannot speak of my own efforts, but I 
may say that Mrs. Longley’s Constitutionai 
argument would have doue credit to any of 





our ablest jurists. Add to this the modesty 
aud womauliness of her manner, always so 


| 


| 


| 
| 





| 


| 


manner in which Mrs. Longley aud I were re- | 





new law to be its ardent and out-spoken advo- 
cate—Governor Campbell vetoed the bill ; giv- 
ing as his reason that no Legislature might, 
without establishing a dangerous precedent, 
disfranchise the constituency which had elect- 
ed it; and for the added reason of the decorum 
and order, the fine conscience and moral re- 
sponsibility which these women had brought 
to the service of the State. 

Nor did he omit to mention the crowning 
arguinent of motherhood; that mothers, who 
train their children through all their tender 
years, have the clearest right to a share in 
controlling the education of those children in 
the public schools; and a deeper, a more vital 
interest than any one else, in the laws under 
which their children are to grow up and be 
governed. I will read but one extract from 
the Governor’s message, which you have al- 
ready had placed upon your desks, and to 
which you have doubtless given the attention 
it deserves :— 

Again, it is said that men are the natural 
protectors of their mothers, wives and sisters, 
If you legislate on that theory, what provision 
have you made for women who bave neither 
sons, husbands nor brothers? If this doctrine 
of guardianship is to obtain, carry it to its log- 
ical results, and pass laws providing for the 
appointment of guardiaus for all women who 
are now, or may become, residents of this 
Territory, and who have, in the course of na- 
ture, been deprived of their natural protectors. 
Amend your excellent law in relation to 
“guardians and wards’’ so as to extend over 
women the care and contro] you exercise over 
minors. Deprive them of the right to make 
cuntracts or to hold om pny under the laws 
which you will give them no voice in forming. 
Be consistent, and remand Woman to that 
condition of tutelage and dependence which is 
her lot in all barbarous and uucivilized coun- 
tries, and out of which she has been for eight- 
een centuries, gradually but slowly emerging, 
in all nations that have been blessed by the 
benign rays of a Christian civilization. 

I have set to read you astill later word from 
Wyoming, in an autograph letter from Judge 
Kingman, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court for Wyoming Territory. 

His Honor was written to by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the State association, asking 
for some facts with regard to Woman Suffrage, 
Either for it , or against it, we wrote him that 
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we should regard his testimony as invaluable ; 
for we seek but to know the truth, as you do. 
Especially did we ask for facts with regard 
to woman jurors, that being a point of some 
difficulty to some minds. It has been urged 
that women would be subject to some incon- 
yesience in the masculine etiquette of the 
jery-room ; forgetting that women carry their 
own etiquette, wherever they go—and forget- 
ting that from the time when they were invit- 
ed and welcomed to occupy seats at political 
meetings, and from the time when, as mem- 
bers of charitable and benevolent associations, 
they have taken their honored part with men, 
there has been a new order and new tone, in 
all such assemblages, both as to audience and 
speakers. And for what purpose they ever 
were invited into political meetings, unless the 
party inviting them was prepared to accept 
the inevitable sequence of the interest and 


the education they there attained, I cannot di- | 


vine. ; 
With your permission I will read the 


LETTER OF JUDGE KINGMAN. 
Laramie City, Wyoming Territory, | 
Dee, 26, 1872. { 
To the Pennsylvania Woman Suffraye Assocation : 

It is now three years since the act was passd 
giving women the right of suffrage, and the 
right to hold office, in this Territory, in all re- 
spects the same as other electors. Under this 
law they have been elected, and sqpcuns, to 
various offices, and have acted as Jurors and 
Justices of the peace. They have generally 
voted at all ourelections, and have taken some 
part in making the nominations ; and although 
there are some among us who do not approve 
of it as a principle, I think there is no one who 
will deny that it has had a marked influence in 
elevating our elections, and making them quiet 
and orderly; and in enabling the courts to 
punish classes of crime, where convictions could 
not be obtained without their aid. 

For instance :—when the Territory was first 
organized, almost every one carried a loaded 
revolver on his person; and, as a matter of 
course, altercations generally resulted in using 
them. Ido not remembet a single instance 
where a jury of men has convicted either party 
for shooting at each other, even in a crowded 
room, if no one was killed; or for killing any 
one, if the victim had been armed. But with 
two or three women on the jury, they have 
never failed to follow the instructions of the 
Court. 

Again :—the Courts have been nearly pow- 
erless, with only men for jurors, in enforcing 
the laws against drunkenness, gambling, houses 
of ill-fame, and debauchery in any of its forms, 
Neither Grand nor Petit juries could be relied 
on; but a few women on either panel changed 
the face of things at once; and trom that day 
this kind of vice has trembled before the law 
and hidden itself from sight, where formerly it 
stalked abroad with sliameless front and braz- 
en confidence in protection from punishment. 

There are, comparatively, so few women 
here, and those are so generally kept at home 
by domestic duties, that the Courts have been 
unable to obtain as many of them for jurors as 
was desirable. But those who have served 
have uniformly acquitted themselves with great 
credit. Not a single verdict, civil or criminal, has 


been set aside, where women have composed a part of 


the jury. 

nig has not been the case, by any means, 
when tiey have not been present. They have 
given better attention than the men have to 
the progress of the trials; have remembered 
the evidence better; have paid more heed to 
the charges of the Court; have been less influ- 
enced by business relations, and outside con- 
siderattons; and have exhibited a keener con- 
scientiousness in the honest discharge of re- 
sponsibility. Aud I have heard of no instance 
where they have incurred any odium, or ill- 


will, or want of respect, from having served as | 


jurors. On the contrary, I am quite sure that 
in every instance, they have been more highly 
respected, and more generally appretiated in 
consequence of it. 

There is one other influence that has grown 
out of the presence of women in the court room, 
both as jurors and bailiffs, that has been most 
apparent and welcome; itis the quiet order and 
decorum, the decent and respectful behavior, 
the gentlemanly bearing thathas always been 
observed in their presence. The spectators 
come there better dressed, chew less tobacco 
and spit less, sit more quietly in their seats, 
walk more carefully on the floor, talk and 
whisper less ; and in all respects the court room 
assumes a more dignified and business-like air ; 
and better progress is made in disposing of the 
matter in hand. 

Certainly the whole effect onour courts and 
on our community, resulting from the _partici- 
pation of women in the admiuistration of the 
laws, has been most beneficial and satisfactory ; 
and it seems to me peculiarly proper that 


those who suffer most frum the commission of | 


crime and the evils of vice, should take part in 
its suppression and punishment. 

There is another matter in which we have 
been greatly benefitted by this law; and that 
is the change it has wrought on election days, 
and its influence at the polls. Formerly our 
elections were scenes of drunken revel and 
noise; of fighting and riot. But when the 
women came to vote, they were always treated 
with the attention and respect everywhere 
shown to women in the United States. 
there was a crowd around the polls, they al 
ways gave way when a woman approached, 
and were silent and orderly while siie deposit- 
ed her vote and went away. Ifmen became 
intoxicated, they did not remain there, where 
the women would see them. No noisy discus- 
sions would arise around the polls, because in- 
variably when a woman came up, all such con- 
versation wouldcease. The fact has been that 
very few people gathered at the polls; and 
noise and fighting, riot and drunkenness have 
been entirely unknown there. If men drank 


too much as they sometimes did, they remained | 


at the drinking shops, each political party by 
itself; and consequently avoided the quarrels 
and collisions that so often occur; while the 
people went to the polls and voted as quietly 
as they go to church. ‘his of itself, has 
been a gainin our community of'no small mo- 
ment. 

At first there was quite a number of women 
who refused to vote, but at every election that 
number has grown less, until now, very few, 
if any, fail to exercise the privilege. Many re- 
fuse to vote as their husbands do, but I have 


not heard of any domestic discord or trouble | 
growiug out of such a course. 

In conclusion I wish to say, as broadly and | 
as unqualifiedly as I can expressit,that while 
I have seen a great many advantages and much 
public good grow out of this change in our laws, 

I have seen none of the evils or disadvantages | 
so generally apprehended, and so warmly de- 
nounced by the opponents of the measure. 





Associate Justice U.S. Supreme Court, 
Wyoming Territory. 

Those who profess to honor Woman most, 
in desiring to retain her forever in her present | 
position before the common law, credit and 
compliment her with the possession of two | 
qualities in exceeding measure—refinement | 
and conscience. 

It is for you to decide, gentlemen of the 
committee, if those qualities are needed in the 
councils of Pennsylvania. 


! 
Very ema & | 
J. W. KinoMan. 


OFFICE HOLDER’S LOGIC. 


| Women are accused of being bad reasoners 
, The other sex are always accurate. Instance 
| to-day. 

Last week, I had occasion to complain to a 
‘justice,’ of shocking cruelty. I gave him the 
names of several witnesses, and told him the 
club with which the cow was beaten had been 
preserved, covered, as it was, with blood. 

Upon sending to see how the case resulted, 
I was informed, through my messenger, that 
Esquire S—— had seen the culprit, and that 
be denied the crime. ‘And it stands to rea- 
son,” remarked the learned male, “that a man 
would not abuse his own critter!’ I believe 
the poor animal was afterward slaughtered. 

So there will be be no trial, unless, at much 
cost and trouble, I can pursue the matter fur- 
ther. SHAWANEBEKE, 

Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1873. 


—_— _—— 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATIO 


The third annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association convened 
in Tremont Temple, Boston Jan. 28th, at 2-30 
P. M. About four hundred persons were 
present. In the absence of the President 
Lucy StTone called the meeting to order. 


circulation and wider influence of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL; upon the friendly attitude 
of a majority of the newspapers of the State; 
upon the steady increase of interest and re- 
spect manifested by men of all parties and de- 
nominations, for Woman’s demand for wider 
opportunities, and upon the growing public 
sentiment in favor of Impartial Suffrage for all 
Awerican citizens, irrespective of race, color, 


r sex. | 


Resolved—That all citizens who obey laws should 
have a voice in their enactment, and that all citizens 





who pay taxes should have a voice in the amount and | exclusion of women. 


expenditure of the tax. 

And whereas the Province Charter which preceded 
the present Constitution, from 1691 to 1780, expres-ly 
granted the right of suffrage to all ‘the freeholders, | 
and «ther inhabitants of the respective towns or 
places, who shall be present at elections” : | 

And whereas, the Declaration of Rights contained in | 
the present Constitution of the Common wealth affirms 
that “all power resides originally in the people, and | 
is dusted from them"; that “no man, or corporation, 
or association of men, has any other title to obtain 
advantages, or particular and exclusive privileges 
distinct from those of the community, than what 
arises from the consideration of se: vices rendered to 
the public”; that ‘the idea of a man born a magis- 





that “government is instituted for the common good; | 
for the protection, peny' prosperity, and happiness | 
of the pecple; and not for 


of men”; that “therefore the people alone have a 
right to institute government, and to reform or 
change the same’’; that ‘‘each individual of the -oci- 
ety has a right to be protected’’; that ‘ all elections 
ought to be free, and all the inhabitants of this Com- 
monwealth, having such qualifications as they shall 


right to elect officers and to be elected for public em- 
ployments,’’ Therefore: 

Resolved—That the existing political Aristocracy 
of Sex is contrary to natural fustice, and is a viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles upon which the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was organized, 
therefore : 

Resolved—That we call upon the Legislature of 
Ma-sachusetts to enact such laws as will enable wo- 
men who are citizens of the Commonwealth to vote 
for all municipal and other officers, which they are 
not prohibited from doing by the Constitution of the 
State. 

And also to pass such an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, to be submitted to the people, as will enable 
women who are citizens as aforesaid,*to vote at all 
elections upon the same terms as are prescribed in the 
case of male citizens, 

And also to declare, by a suitable Act, that women 
who are citizens as aloresaid, may be elected or ap- 
eg to any office, in the same manner as male cit- 

zens may be elected or appointed to the same. 

Resolved—That we respectfully remind the Repub- 
lican members of our 
clause of the pla'form upon which they have been 
elected declares “THAT WE HEARTILY APPROVE OF 
THE RECOGNITION OF THE KiGHTS OF WoMAN 
CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH CLAUSE OF THE 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM; THAT THE Re- 
| PUBLICAN PARTY OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE 


IN FAVOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRESPECTIVE 





On motion of Mrs. Nina Moore, the chair ap- 
pointed the following 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION. 


Stephen S. Foster, Mercy B. Jackson, Zil- 
pha Spooner, Nina Moore, Mrs. Porter. 

On motion of H. B, Blackwell, the Chair ap- 
pointed the following 

COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS. 

H. B. Blackwell, Dr. Ira Aldrich, Mrs. Ada 
C. Bowles, Wm. L. Garrison, Julia W. Howe. 

On motion of Mr. Berry of Lynn, the fol- 
lowing ladies were appointed a 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Mrs. A. H. Howland, Mrs. Fellows, Mrs. 
Lothrop, Lucy Stone. 

The Treasurer, E. D. Draper, made his an- 
| nual report, which was accepted. 

Lucy SToNE gave details of work accom- 
plished during the past year, beginning with 
legislative proceedings, affecting the rights of 
| Women. She censured Mr. Ely, of Dedham, 
| for having offered an Act conferring upon the 
| widower the use of the whole of his deceased 
| wife’s property. She described and made in- 
dignant comments upon a statute of the city 
of St. Louis, which licenses prostitution and 
imposes pecuniary and other burdens upon fal- 
| len women, while it lets the fallen men go 
free. 
| JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President of 

the Association, then made a brief address. 
| He assumed tl.ree facts: 

1. All the people are interested in good 
government. 

2. The people consist of women as well as 
men. 

3. Good government is best obtained by vot- 
ing. 





| 








ing follows of course; and opposers are bound 
to bring forward their objections, instead of 
waiting for affirmative arguments. The coun- 
try needs the intervention of women in public 
affairs, because the natures and faculties of 
men and women are complementary, one of 
the other. Such companionship in voting 
will open many spheres of useful occupation 
for Woman, from which she has hitherto been 
in various ways restrained. 

Mr. Blackwell, on behalf of the Committee 
on Business, reported the following 

REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS, 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciation, at its third annual meeting, congratu- 
lates the friends of Woman Suffrage through 
out the United States and especially in this 
Commonwealth, upon the unexampled pro- 
gress of the movemeut during the past year; 
upon the uniform interest and success of the se- 
ries of meetings held by our Agents during 
last spring and again during the past fall and 
winter; upon the virtual recognition of the 
rights of Woman by the National Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia; upon the com- 
plete endorsement of Woman Suffrage by the 
Republican party of Massachusetts in State 
Convention assembled; upon the early and 
unprompted appointment by our Legislature 
this winter of a Juint Special Committee, to 
consider the propriety of so amending our laws 
and Constitution as to secure to Woman the ex- 


If these are facts, the right of woman’s vot- | 


OF SEX, AND WILL HAI. THE DAY WHEN THE EDU- 
CATED INTELLECT AND ENLIGHTENED CONSCIENCE 
OF WOMAN WILL FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE 
BALLOT BOX,” and that this declaration of principle 
was regularly reported by the platform committee, 
and was unanimously adopted in State Convention 
ty the Republican party of the Commonwealth, 

erefore : 

Resolved—That the General Court now in session, 

being overwhelmingly Republican in both branches, 
owes it to political consistency, and to the platform 
| upon which a majority have been elected, to enact a 
| law and submit a Constitutional Amendment, secur 
| ing to Woman the exercise of her right of suffrage. 
| Iesolved That we respecttully remind the Demo- 
| cratic members of our Legislature that the platform 
| adopted, two years ago, at Fitchburg, declared that 


the Democratic party “regard suffrage as a right, | 


and not a privilege,” and that this mght is still un- 
| justly witiheld from a majority of the citizens of 
this Commonwealth, who possess every qualification 
except that of sex. 

Resolved—That the continued exclusion of the 
daughters of Massachusetts from Harvard, Amherst, 
and Williams Colleges, after women have been ad- 


ern colleges—by Cornell, Middletown, the University 
of Vermont, and other similar iustitutions in the East, 
is a disgrace to the managers of our highest seats of 
learning, a fraud upon the women whose property has 
been taxed to endow these institutions, a shameful 
exhibition of prejudice, and an insult to the enlight- 
ened public sentiment of the State. We invite the 
Legislature to enact a law go ty | the trustees of 
all educational institutions, which have ever asked 
and received pecuniary aid from the State, to open 
their doors, upon equal terms, to men and women, 
| 

| 

| 





and that it will refuse all further appropriations until 

such action is taken. 
| Resolved—That whereas the distinctions of sex are 

eternal and ineradicable, no artificial limitations are 
needed; that the equa! co-operation of men and wo 
men is the law of Nature and of Civilization, and is 
essential alike to a happy home, a symmetrical edu- 
cation, a refined society, a Christian church, and a 
Republican State. 


It was voted that these resolutions be sub- 
ject to the consideration of the meeting. 

Lucy Srone spoke of the important and ar- 
duous work performed by our agents and lectur- 
ers, and of the urgent need of funds four this 
purpose, and for the printing and circulation of 
documents, as well as for the large expenses of 
this meeting. She pointed out some of the 
great evils which continue in our State on ac- 
count of the absence of Woman Suffrage. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
names of Officers for the coming year. 

On motion, the report was accepted and 


adopted. 

OFFICERS FOR 1873. 
President—James Freeman Clarke, Jamaica Plain. 
Vice-Presidents— William Lloyd Garrison, Boston 

Highlands; Ann B. Earle, Worcester; John G. Whit- 
tier, Amesbury; Lidian Emerson, Concord; Hon. 
Robert C. Pitman, New Bedford; Mrs. Richmond 
Kingman, Cummington; Rev. R. B. Stratton, Worces- 
ter; Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain; Hon. Isaac 
Ames, Boston; Sarah Shaw Ames, Boston; Rev. 
Wm. B. Wright, Boston; J. Ingersoll Bowditch, 
West Roxbury; Lydia Maria Child, Wayland; Mary 
Dewey, Shetlield; Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Worcester; 
Sarah Grimke, Hyde Park; William I. Bowditch, 
Boston; Harriot K. Hunt, M. D., Boston; Hon. Sam- 
| uel E. Sewall, Melrose; A. Bronson Alcott, Concord; 
Angelina G. Weld, Hyde Park; Hon. He: ry Wilson, 
Natick; Charlotte A Joy, Mendon; Jacob M. Man- 
ning, D. D., Boston; Lucy Sewall, M. D., Boston; 
Rev. Joseph May, Newburyport; Marie E. Zakrzew- 
ska, M. D., Roxbury; Mrs. C. B, Richmond, Lowell ; 
Mrs. B F. Barker, ritchburg; Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 
Natick; Seth Hunt, Northampton; Maria 8S. Porter, 
Melrose. 

Executive Committee — Julia Ward Howe, Chair- 
man, Boston; Caroline M. Severance, West Newton; 
Lucy Stone, Boston; Gordon M. Fisk, Palmer; Caro- 
line Remond Putnam, Salem; Mercy B. Jackson, M. 
D., Boston; Margaret W. Campbell, Springtield; 
Mary A. Livermore, Boston; William 8. Robinson, 
Malden; Nina Moore, Boston; A. A. Fellows, Cam- 
bridge; Thomas J. Lothrop, Taunton. 

Corresponding Secretary — Henry B. Blackwell, 





Boston. 

Recording Secretary—Charies K. Whipple, Boston 

Treasurer—E. D. Draper, Boston. 

Notice was read of a forthcoming lecture by 
Miss Emily Faithfull, lately from England. 

An address was then read by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 

A Memorial on Woman Suffrage, with the 
names of twenty-six eminent women signed to 








ercise of her right of suffrage; upon the larger 


it, which has lately been before our legislature, 





establish by their frame of government, have an equal | journed. 


pgislature that the eighth | 


REPRESENTATIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS, IS | 


mitted, with most beneficial re-ults, by many West- | 


was then read by Mr. Blackwell, also a Peti 
tion, signed by thirty-six eminent men, of sim- 
ilar purport, also a Memorial sent in from the 
American W. 8. Association. 


and gave reasons why Woman Suffrage is 
needed for the highest welfare of the commu- 
nity. 





litical system which result from the enforced 
Touching the practical 
aspect of the cause he urged that friends of im- 
partial suffrage unflinchingly withhold their 


votes from candidates not pledged to the sup- | 
port of this movement, and show their own | 


zeal by making sacrifices for it. 

Mr. CusninG, a member of the legislature, 
took exception to some of the remarks of Mr. 
Foster. He thought that the Governor and the 


legislature were giving Woman Suffrage re- | 
trate, law-giver, or judge, is absurd, and unnatural”; spectful consideration . 


Mr. Foster did not want respectful consid- 


the profit, honor, or pri- | g¢j : 
vate interest of A one man, family, or any one class | ation, he wanted rights. 
1€ 


Mr. BiackweE Lt thought the silence of Gov- 
ernor Washburn, in his recent message, though 
very much to be regretted, did not imply that 
he was opposed to Woman Suffrage. Ad- 





EVENING SESSION. 


. Lucy Srone in the chair. 
| 


| The Constitution of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, was read by 
| Mr. Blackwell, as follows : 


CONSTITUTION. 

Believing in the natural equality of the sexes, and 
that women ought to enjoy the came legal rights and 
privileges as men; that as long as women are denied 
the elective franchise they suffer a great wrong, and 
society a deep and incalculable injury; the under- 
signed agree to unite in an association to be called, 
“THs MaSsaACHUSEITS WOMAN SUFFRAGE Associ- 
AT1ION,"’ which shall be auxiliary to the AMERICAN 
WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

1. The object of this Association shall be to procure 
| the right of Suffrage for women, and to effect such 
changes in the law as shall place women in all re- 
spects on an equal legal footing with men. 

2. The officers of this Society shall be a President, 





Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Corresponding and a 
Recording Secretary, and an Executive Committee of 
not exceeding twenty member~, besides the President, 


officio. The officers shall perform the duties customa- 
rily assigned to their re-pective offices. Five mem- 
bers, when convened after due notice, shall constitute 
| a quorum, All the officers shall be chosen at the an- 
nual meeting, to coutinue jn office for one year, and 
until others are chosen in their piaces. 

3. Any person may be a member of the Association, 
by the payment of an annual contribution to its funds, 
of not less than one dollar, or a life member by the 
payment of twenty dollars. 

4. The Executive Committee shall manage the busi- 
ness of the Association, may elect honorary members, 
call meetings of the Society, prepare petitions to the 
Legislature, issue publications, and employ lecturers 
; and agents, and take any measures they think fit to 
forward the objects of the Association, and may fill 
all vacancies that occur prior to the annual meeting. 

5. The annual meeting of the Association shall be 
held at such time and place, and be called in such man- 
ner as the Executive Committee may appoint. 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

6. One of the objects of this Association shal] be to 
| form an auxiliary County Association in every coun- 
| ty in Massachusetts where none such now exist>, and 
| to co-operate with those already existing—for the 

speedy formation of a Woman Sutfiage Association 
| inevery town in the Commonwealth. 

7. Every President of an aus iliary County Society 
shall be ec oficio a Vive-President of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

8. Every Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
an auxiliary County Society shall b> ev officio a mem- 


tion. 
9. This Constitution may be amended at the annu- 


purpose, by a vote of three-tifths of the members pres- 
ent and voting. 


| It was moved, by Charles K. Whipple, that | 


| Art. 3d of the Constitution of the Massachu 
| setts Woman Suffrage Association be now 
amended, by substituting jive for “‘seven’”’ in 
the following sentence, respecting the Execu- 
tive Committee. ‘‘Seven members, when con- 
vened after due notice, shall constitute a 
quorum.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Report and Resolutions were then read 
and adopted. 

Lney Stone then spoke in regard to the 
work which should be done by every member 
of the Association, and every friend of the 
cause. 

Huvpau B. Loup, of Abingtcn, replied to 
some popular objections to Woman Suffrage, 
closing with an energetic affirmation of the 
right of Women to the ballot. 

Ws. Lioyp Garrison praised the address 
just given by Miss Loud, and wished that our 
Legislature might always be composed of 
members as able as she. He spoke of the 
rarity of objectors on our platform, as evidence 
that the community began to appreciate the 
insufficiency of ohjections. He referred to 
the history of the Anti Slavery causes, and to 
the great movement towards Woman Suffrage 
in England, and ended by a declaration of 
human rights, as the equal heritage of all 
human beings. 
of Burns, “A Man’s a man, for a’ that,” ex- 
pressive of the equality of the sexes in civil, 
social and political rights. 

Mr. Macponavp, from Washington Terri- 
tory, testified that the people of that territory 
are strongly in favor of Woman Suffrage, and 
are desirous by liberal legislation on that sub- 
ject, to attract the immigration of Women 
thither. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe spoke briefly of 
her journey and experience in England, where 
she found Woman Suffrage wonderfully fash- 
ionable. 

But Suffrage in England is not what it is 
here. There itis the symbol of equality, as 
Miss Loud has well said ; but here it is equality. 
English Society is moulded and built of privi 
lege; and the Suffrage question there implies 
far less than with us, being designed only to 





Henny B. BLackwe.t mentioned various in- | 
dications of the steady progress of the cause, | 


Sreruen S. Foster claimed that men are re- | 
RESOLUTIONS. | sponsible for those defects and vices of our po- | 


| 
| 
Secretaries and Treasurer, who shall be members ex | 


ber of the Executive Committee of the State Associa- | 


al meeting, or at any special meeting called for the | 


He closed with an imitation | 


| apply to single Women and Widows of prop- 
erty. 

One great value of Suffrage would be the 
| aid which by it, Women could give each other. 
| The dress of Women was one of the impor- 
tant things to be attended to, for both mental 
and bodily health, Women need to be deliv- 
ered, not from the body of this death, but from 
the dress of this death. There needed to bea 
council of Women on this score if no other. 

Among the sources of encouragement, are 
newspapers admirably conducted by Women 
in Italy and in Greece, showing a noble spirit 
| of liberty in the Women of these countries. 
| The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved That we learn with regret the ap- 
| proaching removal of our esteemed friends and 
aborers, Rev. B. F. Bowles and Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles, from Cambridge to Philadelphia. They 
carry with them our earnest wishes for their 
prosperity in a wider sphere of usefulness. 


Mary F. Eastman made an interesting clos- 
ing address (which will appear next week) and 
| at 10 P. M. the meeting adjourned. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, accompanied by 
his daughter, Miss Ellen Emerson, has left 
Rome for Egypt. 

Mayor Pierce,of Boston, is said to be the 
| first bachelor who was ever elected chief mag- 
| istrate of this city. 

A lecture will be delivered by Emily Faith- 
| full, the distinguished philanthropist from 
London, iz Tremont Temple, on Tuesday 
evening next. 

A friend in Ithaca writes us that “The 
young ladies at Cornell University are doing 
| admirably. The largest prize in physiology 
has been awarded to Miss Eastman, of Worces- 
| ter.” 
| In the absence of Rev. A. Caldwell, of 
| Cherry Valley, Mass., Sunday before last, his 
| wife, Mrs. M. E. Caldwell, performed the pul- 


| pit servicesin the Methodist church, to the 

| acceptance of all the people. 

[he Christian Register discovers in a paper 
| which we believe is retigious, the following re- 
| markable Scripture allusion: ‘“ ‘Give me nei- 
| ther poverty nor riches,’ said Hagar, prayer- 
| fully. But she was a woman and ignorant.’’ 

| The Woman Suffragists of Maine have held 

a very successful Convention in Augusta, and 
have organized a State Association. The 
progress of our Movemeut in that State is ex- 
| ceedingly encouraging. We are promised full 
| particulars next week. 


Mrs. Mary E. C. Van Horne, an Episcopa- 
lian lady, with property which is believed to be 
of the value of nearly half a million of dollars, 
| died recently, in New York City, bequeathing 
| the great bulk of her property to charitable 
institutions. 


The dress question continues to enlist the 
| interest of our readers, and should be discussed 
until a reform is effected. Woman can never 

compete on equal terms with man for the 
| prizes of active life while fettered by her pres- 
ent fashionable habiliments. 


Baltimore enjoys the unenviable distinction 
of being the only city in the country which 
tolerates a theater from which women are ex- 
cluded, The performances are generally of 
| the most indecent order, and the atmosphere 


| is usually blue with tobacco smoke. 


The recollections of Horace Greeley, which 
| appear in our columns this week, are contrib- 
| uted by a lady who knew the family intimately 
| and who describes bis happy home-life of over 
| twenty years ago with touching pathos aad 
fidelity. The article is so interesting that we 
|commend it to the special attention of our 
| readers, 
| A meeting of the corporators of the Maine 
Industrial School for girls, was held at Augus- 
ta, on Monday. Proposals have been received 
from two parties of ladies in Haliowell, offer- 
ing to donate a site and property to the amount 
of $10,000 to $15,000, provided the school is 
located there. This will be accepted, and an 
appropriation of some $500) will be asked of 
the State, for the purpose of starting the in- 
stitution. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford’s three years en- 
gagement at New Haven is to be supplement- 
ed by another year of labor in that beautiful 
city, the society having unanimously request- 
/ed her to remain as pastor. At Christinas, 
the gift of one hundred dollars in greenbacks, 
and of books and various other tokens, were 
indicative of kindly feeling between pastor and 
people. She has reason to feel encouraged in 
her work. 


That was a pleasant incident in Mrs. Cady 
Stanton’s career, when, a few weeks since, 
at Green Bay, she was delivering her lecture 
on the “Coming Girl.’’ She told how her fa- 
ther, when they were going over the highlands 
of Scotland together, had a pair of boots made 
for her, and how she walked therein just as 
many miles as he, and just as well. After the 
lecture, a bronze-faced, furzy individual step- 
ped around to the greenroom, and putting forth 
a knotted palm, said, “An’ wi’ ye shek haan’s 
wi’ the maan wha made the booties for ye?” 
and there he was. She did, 
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RACHEL WILSON; | “Mother often tells us children ‘about you 


POETRY. 7 | two,”’ said Nora, “and wants us to try and be 
~apeverz, is HELSOK BEFORE THEY VOTE. | like you.” 

. ri ‘ORE ; 
& = | | ‘We were always together, when it was 


vleasicady~” “yneomnel | possible, at school. Rachel was the oldest and 
| your mother next, but by strangers I was al- 


CHAPTER IL. . 
“Here I come, Aunt Hulda, with two letters | most invariably thought to be older than ef 
7 ther.’’ 


| for you, and the WomAN’s JoURNAL for me,” | ~ 

| said Nora Gould, as she entered the snug lit- It would be a good time to read, what you 
tle sitting-room, where sat her aunt, busy at | Sousuel 
work on the Saturday’s mending. . 


‘‘Indeea, my dear!” she replied, taking the | |. . ; r = 
“ see ,»” said Nora. 
letters and glancing at the address of each. think of ossing her agein 60 soca,” eal ~— 


1 ie : i “Yes, but I can’t stop to read nor do any- 
| “One ig fom Provident >. ; ond hb! de | thing else now, for if I go, I shall take the five 
| clare it is from Rachel Wilson! 


fl ing,”’ lied Aunt 
“How nice,’ murmured Nora, rather ab- | o'clock train Monday morning,” rep 


| BY CLARENCE VERNON. 
“ The laughter | her young and gay | 
Was far too loud and long. 

Hush, hush! my thoughts are resting on a changeless | 
scene of bliss. 

Oh, come not with the voice of mirth to winme back 
to this. | 

*Tis true, we’ve much of sadness in our weary sojourn 
here, 

That fades and leaves no deeper trace than childhood’s | 
reckless tear; 

But there are woes that scathe the soul till all its 
bloom is o’er, 

A deadly blight we feel but once, that once, forever- 


It would refresh your memory of 


more. | f 1 
ie Hulda, starting from her cbair with character- 
Oh, then ’tis sweet, on fancies wing to cleave the bright | sently, as she turned to the editorials, and set- | tetie po bar 8g 
domain: tled herself for exercise of mind and rest of | “Yes.” y i an a h 
The loved, and the redeemed are there, why lure me | body, after her two miles walk. ° . Said } ora, ¢ rowing down her paper, | 
Seen eaeee? While they read we will take a glance at | and I'll belp you. 
The cadences of gladness to your hearts may still be ue wey 4 g ‘ CHAPTER II. 
dear: them. Hulda Gould is a tall, strongly-built a 


“Now for the journal, Aunt Hulda!’”’ Nora 


woman, has rather large features, keen though 


They have no melody for mine, all, all is desert here. 
not unkindly black eyes, wears her hair in | exclaim 


The sunshine still is bright for you, the moonlight and 


promised to read sometime, about her, in your | 


| the past, and make it’ seem all the nicer to | 


| “From that day, through all the months of 
study that followed, our friendship remained 
| unbroken. The most important event that 
took place during that time, and a very pain- 
| ful one to my friend, was the marriage of her 
| father to a woman for whom she had not the 
| slightest respect. Vain, selfish, frivolous! very 
little, indeed, could her father’s wife have in 
_ common with Ray. ‘Our Ray of sunshine,’ as 

we girls loved to call her. This was the first 
real trial of her life, for her mother died when 
Ray was but a babe, and between her father 
| and herself had grown such a strength of con- 
fiding love and intimacy, as I have never again 
witnessed between father and child. Shortly 
after her father’s marriage, Ray promised to 
become the wife of Albert Wilson. A young 


cording to school-girl verdict, rather the infe- 
‘ rior of our noble, peerless Ray. But any such 

thought never seemed to enter her mind for a 
| moment; and his entire devotion to her was 


ed, as they seated themselves for a | plain enough, and had been fully proved by a 
| quiet afternoon. The very busy morning, with | !ong and patient waiting for her answer. 


the flowers: - : 5 
massive braids, wound round and round, in ts 

To me they tell a harrowing tale of dear departed | the good old-fashioned way, at the back of her its running hither and thither, by Nora, and They were not to be married till she left school, 
! ad * * ‘ ij taki } 7 hi i j year, A 
jours ; head, and with two curls hanging from either | its care taking aud frequent charges to her | which would be in little less than a year aud 

— call hope’s blossoms now, they are of dead- tile dean te ts ie, te dee to ot niece not to do this nor forget that, made their | during that time, her father died, leaving all 
y bloom, eS : “ } A . 

And can I Jove the sunshine when it smiles upon the | plain brown, with a snowy linen collar, and | accustomed Saturday afternoon chat : seem | - pod — = ry rego . the “— 
tomb? | scarlet velvet knot at the throat; for Aunt | €ven more acceptable than usual, and it was | O° bis Wile. : Clark iinis were Cropped *9 

When, on one little hallowed spot its joyous beamsare F{yjda—as she is universally called—loves | with a sigh of genuine pleasure that Aunt many, of foul play, but never one word of an- 
thrown, | beautiful colors, both in art and nature, and | Hulda drew from her capacious pocket, (re- | ger nor complaint escaped Ray’s lips. I know 

That sacred toy, the all of earth that I can call my always has them about her, though in such | arded, in school, with excusable concern of | it grieved her to the heart to feel she had been 
chad : so deeply wronged at the hands of her father, 


ried there, 

Yet with that holy earth are linked high thoughts 
that mock despair. 

Unfaltering faith, that whispers of a purer world than 
this, 


When spirits that are parted here, may mingle there | 


in bliss; 


Deep trust, that all our sinless hopes that death for- | 


bids to bloom, 

Shall ripen ‘neath a cloudless sky, that dawns beyond 
the tomb. 

Then, hush! my thoughts are resting on a changeless 
scene of bliss: 


‘active, decided and energetic, or, in other | 
words, a Gould! Her father is an older broth- | 


family and debts, so excited the compassion of | 
| his sister that, for years, she has kept some one 
of his girls with her, giving them the advantages | 


| of the excellent school over which she so ably | 
presides. Teaching has been her life-work; | 


| 
| loving and grateful young hearts can testify. 


black-covered book. 
“I shall tellit to you, mostly,’’ she said. ‘I 


down facts to keep the order in which they 
occurred. 
opening the book. 


“At the beginning, please,” answered Nora, 


as she hung Ned's cage on the piazza and clos- 


and whether a successful one, hundreds of | &4 the door, so asnot to be disturbed by his 


| singing. 


There is no voice of gladness can lure me back to this. | She began by attending school and paying her 


I look to the Redeemer! Oh, be every crime forgiven, 


| way by teaching. After she graduated, Presi- | 


her,” said Aunt Huida, turning to where 


And take the weary captive tothy paradise in heaven; | gent D employed her as principal of the | there was arose geranium leaf pressed between 


Oh! teach my heart resigned to say “Thy will be done» 

And calmly wait thy summons home, thou great and 
holy One. 

Thou may’st have spoiled my cherished schemes, to let 
my spirit see 


| institute, where she remained twelve years. 
| Now she is established in a fine school of her 


| own; admitting both girls and boys, who, at 
| present, are enjoying the vacation heartily, as 


| the pages. “She was so fond of these leaves, 
| and used to wear them in her hair or at her 
| throat, and sometimes, with them, a white or 
| delicate blue flower, perhaps both. But knit- 


That happiness is only found, great God, in serving | gy Aynt Hulda and’ Nora; heartily, as al! | ting never interrupts my rest ’ exclaimed she, 
- = , , 


thee. 
—Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ eee 
LEFT ALONE AT EIGHTY. 
BY ALICE ROBBINS. 


What did you say, dear, breakfast? 
Somehow I've slept too late; 

You are very kind, dear Effie, 
Go, tell them not to wait; 

I'll dress as quick as ever I can, 
My old hands tremble sore, 

And Polly, who used to help, dear heart! 
Lies t’other side o’ the door. 

Put up the old pipe, deary. 
I couldn’t smoke to-day ; 

I’m sort 0’ dazed and frightened, 
And don’t know what to say. 

It’s lonesome in the house, here, 
And lonesome out 0’ docr— 

I never knew what lonesome meant, 
In all my life, before. 

The bees go humming, the whole day long, 
And the first June rose has blown, 

And I am eighty, dear Lord, to-day, 
Too old to be left alone! ‘ 

Oh, heart of love! so still and cold, 
Oh, precious lips! so white— 

For the first sad hours in sixty years, 
You were out of my reach, last night. 
You’ve cut the flower. You're very kind. 

She rooted it, last May, 


hard workers enjoy rest when it comes. The 
long silence is at length broken by a joyful ex- 
clamation from Nora. 

“What is it, my child; are you discovering 
new glories, where you’d thought there wasn’t 
room for any ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Hulda, that’s just it. Hear 
this,’ and Nora read aloud: “Mrs. A. J. Dun- 
iway on Spiritualism.” After reading to the 





Nora exclaimed :— 


NAL, about that reform!” 

“Be careful, my dear child, you are young, 
fearless and full of enthusiasm; but do not 
leave a safe harbor for untried seas ; remember 
there are many new things which are no im- 
provement on the old.” 

“But, auntie, what if the new things were 
revealed to you, by some power outside your- 
self, and what, if the ‘untried seas’ cast up 
pearls at your feet, would you pick them up, | 





end of that, to her, most welcome little article, | 


“This is the first I’ve ever seen in the Jour- | 


| interrupting herself; “and I can finish this 
| sock so that you can take it down to Mrs. 
| Kennett’s next week. Poor woman, she has 


} 


| grog-shop. 
| what she does, is beyond my compre)ea- 
sion.’’ 

let’s forget Aunt Rachel.” 
“No, we will not,” said her aunt, snapping | 
| her needles briskly. ‘The first time I saw her | 
was at E— Institute. Not quite as tall as | 
I, but much more delicate and slender. She 
| wore what I afterwards found was her favorite | 
| color, a dress of some soft, grey material, plain- | 
ly though very neatly made. Her hair, brown, 
| glossy and abundant, was smoothly brushed | 


| from her brow, aud coiled low at the back of | 
her head. She always wore it so,and nothing 
could have been more becoming. Graceful in 


every movement, never haughty, yet, with her | 


For there my hopes are sepulchred, my joys are bur- | proportion as good taste aad sense dictate. mind by small urchins, who were happy but | 


Nora is a girl after Aunt Hulda’s own heart; | 20xious owners of “jack-knives’) a small, | 


er of Aunt Hulda’s; and his ill-health, large | 40n’t write exhaustively, but simply note | 


Where shall I begin?” she asked, | 


“That would be at school, where I first saw | 


| 


but the subject was never mentioned between 
us. 
CHAPTER III. 
“After her marriage, Ray moved, with her | 
husband, to the West. I stayed at the school | 
as principal, and your mother as teacher of | 
music. She and your father were married 
within a year. Shortly afterwards business | 
called Mr. Wilson back here, and Ray came | 
with him to your father’s, and, as I was spend- 
ing a vacation there, we had a most delightful 
Seven years passed by before I saw her 
again. Your mother’s health was so poor, I 
spent all the time at my command in helping 
care for her. At the end of that time I made 
Ray a visit. Her home was in a lovely place; | 


visit. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


man of good character and habits, though, ac- | 


| made a rule never to be governed by that 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mag's little short curls, for the sole Pui pos, 
apparently, of hearing her bemoan her fate 
which she invariably proceeded to do—and 
most lustily. 

| “A perfect spirit of fun and frolic, was that 
| boy, Robert! Bright and restless, b's eyes 
| and feet seemed always dancing, and his curly 
| pate forever bobbing about on errands ot mis- 
chief. Upon Maimee he seldom played his 
| pranks, but Maggie’s eye, trained by tlat 
most thorough teacher, experience, could a. 
ways tell the very instant that their play 
turned into something, for her, at least, more 
serious. She would start for the house, fast 
as her little fat legs could carry her, till, they 
finally giving out, she would roll a helpless, 
though screaming little lump of humanity, 
till some one came flying to the rescue. It 
| seemed to me, sometimes, that I should have 
| whipped the vexatious little scamp, right 
| soundly. But Ray was gentle and patient 
pun them always; punishing them some- 
| 





times, when riot ran the highest, but never 
striking a blow, though she always succeeded 
after a time, in bringing order out of chaos. 
1 told her once that I could not comprehend 
her patience. She replied, ‘It is not so much 
my patience, as control of impatience. I am 
vexed with the little witches, sometimes, but 


feeling. If I saw that I could control them in 
no other way, [should most certainly whip 
them, but, as long as I can avoid it shall be 
thankful to do so,’ 

“But I am afraid if I tellso much about my 
first visit, you will be too tired to care about 
the second,” said Aunt Hulda, suddenly look- 
ing up. 

“Ob, no, auntie! please go on,”’ urged Nora. 

“T shall not have so much to tell about the 
next,’ was the reply. “I don’t know, 
though,”’—as she glanced over the pages—‘‘as 
| there will be much difference. Maimee, as 
_ you know, died when she was nine years old— 
| three years after I was there. It was a sad 
blow to her parents. She was a beautiful 
child, too bright and delicate for earth. I 
have some letters that Ray wrote me, at that 
time, which show her strength of spirit, in 


| beautiful by nature, and made cosy and home- | rising ‘above the clouds,’ as she expressed it. 


| 


all her children to look after, besides earning 


| money for her husband to spend at Jones’ 
How that woman can endure | sive. ‘They could not afford that,’ Ray said, 


| fested. But, best and most wonderful of all, 
“It is a shame,” answered Nora, ‘but don’t | to me, was the love and wisdom with which 
| shecontrolled and directed the three active 


| she came in, her eyes large and dark, and 


| 


like by busy, deft fingers. Her husband had | 
a passion for gardening, and they had trained | 
vines in a perfect wreath of foliage and bloom 
around the porch, while, on either side of wind- 
ing walks, were patches of flowers arranged in 
regard to size and color, with Ray’s exquisite 
taste. There was nothing showy nor expen- 


but industry and skill were everywhere mani- | 





little sprites whose mother she was. Maimee, | 
the first of the flock, was a frail little body, | 
with, habitually, an earnest, thoughtful ex- 
pression of countenance. But when animat- 
ed, her eyes would flash, her cheeks glow, and, 
in their play of ‘catch,’ a nervous little scream 
always informed us of her whereabouts. One 
day, when I had been there nearly a week, 


said, ‘Take me up, auntie, please, the little | 
body is tired; please rock it to sleep.’ And 
when I had taken her into my lap she said, | 


I will read them to you some day.’’ 
“Thank you, Aunt Hulda,’’ replied Nora, 
“T know they are beautiful.’ 


CHAPTER IV. . 

“It was ten years,” continued Aunt H., re- 
ferring to her diary, “before I visited Ray 
again. During that time, three little ones 
were added to their number, and when the 
youngest was eighteen months old, Mr. Wil- 
son died,—was killed by the falling of a tree.’ 

“Oh, how terrible!” exclaimed Nora. 

“Yes,” said her aunt, “those were dark days 
for poor Ray. Mr. Wilson, it appears, had 
made no will, not the slightest preparation for 
snch an event; was snatched, as it were, from 
beneath the weight of life’s duties and respon- 
sibilities, leaving the burden to fall upon his 
wife’s inexperienced shoulders. It rested 
heavily, and would have crushed to earth a 
less determined spirit. Her husband was very 
tender of her, never adding to already numer- 
ous cares, by confiding to her the perplexities 
of hisown. A very mistaken kindness as it 
afterwards proved. I never shall forget the 


| or trample them in the ground ?”’ | gentle ease and dignity, ‘every inch a queen!’ | ‘Auntie, if you should die here, do you s’pose 


abe ; | amazement and indignation I felt, when, read- 
“Nora!” said Aunt Hulda, looking at her For mouths I was a silent worshiper at her | you could go to heaven in this part of the sky? 


ing in a paper she sent me, that ‘Mrs A, Wil- 


with an expression very like consternation, 
“what on earth do you mean ?”’ 
“Tean’t tell you all I mean, now; I have 


ing with an aunt in the city; older than I, | 
; surrounded by loving friends, and the only | 


isa queer little mortal, always asking these 
strange questions. She seems to havean idea 


shrine. She was, then, but a day pupil, board- | After she was asleep her father said, ‘Maimee | .,,_ too, we were somewhat surprised to learn, 


is a fierce, uncompromising ‘Woman’s Rights’ 
woman.” 





It Was only a slip; I pulled the rose, never told: even mother, but sometime you child of a widowed father. She always bowed 
And threw the stem away; te SP eres welsh 9? and spoke pleasantly, when we met (and we 
But she, sweet thrifty soul, bent down, | shall hear It, if you wish.’ . | P bh P +d but I ( 
And planted it where she stood, | “When you feel prepared to say it, Ishall be | Were in the same Classce), but 1 was young, 
‘Dear, maybe the flowers are living,” she said, | glad to hear what you have to tell; but I am | 
“Asleep, in this bit of wood.” | astonished! If I had less confidence in your the feelings I cherished towards her. 
| strength of mind and morals, I should fear you | Probability she nares would, I thought. Ima- 
| were either insane or trying to deceive me, | Site, then, my astonishment when she came 
| Asit is,do be careful. I must say that it t ™y desk one day, and said kindly, compas- 
| does not seem right, that it seems sacreligious, | sionately, as an angel might have done :— 
| to put God’s word to such illegitimate use, as “*Miss Gould, you are working beyond your | 
| an instrument of defense for every new doc- | Strength, and I want to be permitted the 
| trine mer invent. But you havn’t even asked | pleasure of teaching two of the classes under 


33 ry s ric | e Py of 
Sixty years, and so wise and good, | me what was in my letters,” she added, hasti- | YOUr care. 


She made me a better man, | ‘ : . ar “ ; 
From the sted kissed her fair young face ly, as if fearing that Nora would be inclined to | nmin ae Copy amen abner gunmen ob 
And our lover's life began. | continue the subject of all others, which she, | fer of assistance, that I could scarcely com- 


| (together with many other intelligent, good /mand my voice, but finally stammered out 

Christian people) seems to dread, as she would | Something to the eifect that ‘I had intended 
| a pestilence. “Rachel Wilson invites me to | 0 give up one or two studies, if I found I was 
| make her a visit, she says: ‘It now being the | 4ttempting too much; but was deeply grateful 


a eg ved “ir he be patient, | latter part of June, you are at liberty, and it | for her kindness,’ etc., when she laid her hand 
0 rhage apactgiie | on my shoulder, and said, smilingly :— 


At eighty years, it’s an awesome thing | has been so long since we beheld your goodly by ‘ ; 
| countenance, that we are most earnest in our Please don’t over-estimate my generosity. 
I assure you I am acting from very selfish mo- 


desire for that great pleasure.’ ” 
| “You really ought to go, auntie, it would be | tives, and can’t think of sparing the best schol- 
| SO pleasant to meet such a dear friend, and the | 4°s from our class, but want us all to keep on 
and graduate together. I feel certain that I 


| journey would do you good.” 
“It is a long way,” said Aunt Hulda, reflec- | Should like teaching, and have already spoken 
tively, “but I should like to see her and all her | to Professor D——, about taking one or two 


I can’t rest, deary—I cannot rest; 
Let the old man have his will, 

And wander from porch to garden post— 
The house is so deathly still; 

Wander, and long for a sight of the gate 
She has left ajar for me— 

We had got so used to each other, dear, 
So used to each other, you see. 


And seven fine boys she has given me, 
And out of the seven, not one 

But the noblest father in all the land 
Would be proud tocall his son. 


To drain such a bitter cup. 

I know, there’s Joseph and John and Hall, 
And four good men beside, 

But a hundred sons couldn't be to me | 
Like the woman I made my bride. 

My little Polly; so bright and fair! 
So winsome and good and sweet! 

She had roses twined in her sunny hair, 
White shoes on her dainty feet; 

And I held her hand—Was it yesterday 
That we stood up to be wed? 

And—No, I remember, I’m eighty, to-day, 
And my dear wife, Polly, is dead. 


ty-one now, and Maggie nearly nineteen. : l and he agrees witb me, as, in fact, do all the 
don’t suppose, in the natural order of things, | teachers. So you see the majority is on our 
| they will be in one household many years lon- | Side;’ said she, seating herself by me, ‘and we 
er.” | have even gone so far as to decide which classes 
“Yes, added Nora, “‘and you can go there | I shall take, viz., grammar and rhetoric.’ 

more easily and cheaply, than they all could “Did you know that mathematics is my fa- 

come here.’’ vorite study ?” I asked. 
“Well, I will see about it,” said her aunt, * *T know that language is my forte, so con- 
And mortal foot hath ue’er, or rarely been ; thoughtfully. | cluded that success would be more apt to at- 
dane tenoniemen rae he — | Me never have seen her, auntie, but once, | tend my efforts in that than in any other de- 
you, since she was married ? partment,’ said she, with such a mock-com- 

} 





TALKING WITH NATURE. 

To sit on rocks, to muse O’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 





Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, z sh . 
This is not solitude, ’tls but to hold “Yes, I have visited her twice, and once she | placent, self-assured air, that I was compelled 


awkward and reticent, she could not know of | 
In all | 


children together,once more. Robertis twen- | Classes on which to try my “prentice hand;” | 


| that a person must die at home in order to 
| get to heaven, taken, I presume, from bearing 
the two words so often,in the little Sunday | 
School songs. And about her little body being 
tired, I think she took the idea of speaking in 
that way, from ber mother, telling her and the | 
other little ones, when they took their morn- 
ing baths, that “if they wanted to keep their 
little spirits pure and brizht, they must always | 
keep their little bodies sweet and clean.’” 
‘Maimee would be sure to remember that,’ 
said 1. ‘Oh, yes,’ he answered, ‘it made an 
| impression on her mind, no doubt. Indeed | 
her mother told me that sometime after she | 
had spoken, Maimee asked “What is our spir- | 
its and our bodies, mamma, is that all of us?” 
“These are your bodies that you see, thatcan | 
| run about and play, or do little errands for 
mamma,” “Yes,” replied Maimee, “when we | 
are good, and when we are naughty they run 
away and do things you told usnot to. What 
| makes ’em, is it because we’re dirty?” “Prapth 
| our thpirith ith dirty,” lisped little Robert, | 
sprinkling some bright drops on Maggie’s 
brown curls, as she sat in the bath-tub; upon | 
which Maimee sprang after him, and all more | 
serious questions were forgotten in a general | 
frolic. Ray and I are always glad to have 
her mind kept, as much as possible, from such | 
things,’ he said, looking tenderly at the now | 
quiet little figure on the sofa, where he laid | 
her, after she feel asleep in my arms. ‘She 
thinks too much.’ 

“The two younger children were different as | 
| possible from their elder sister. Both of them | 
| rosy-cheeked, strong and healthy. Rob, a | 
| noisy little four-year old fellow, loving and af- | 
| fectionate, ‘when the spirit moved him,’ his 
| mother laughingly assured me, but I could 
| plainly see, also very fond of asserting his lord- 
| ly ‘contempt of court,’ as his father expressed | 


| A reach the goal first. 


“Why, Aunt Huldah! How absurd!’ 
“Yes, indeed, I often wonder, when reading 
the tirades of the N. Y. Tribune, and kindred 


| papers, if they are as totally inapropos as was 
| that ill-informed editor in calling Ray Wilson 


fierce. It seems from what she wrote after- 
wards, that the man had never : een her; but 
his wife, a weak. insipid soul, called there 


| once, when some ladies were spending the af- 


ternoon with Ray. And, from a few remarks 
made about the ‘injustice of a law that imposes 
upon a woman such additional perplexity and 
expense, at a time when all her energies are 
needed for the preservation of self-control and 
the direction of home affairs, and makes no 
such exaction from the makers of that law,’ 
it appears that the editor of the Tanzy Prairie 
Democrat drew his conclusions. It is a bless- 
ing that men are such logical creatures!’ 
(To be continued. ) 


—<—— 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 


Itis a matier of common observation that 
girls in general, show ability superior to that of 
their brothers, throughout their school-days. 
How shall we account for the fact that the 
prizes of life are gained by men and not by 
women ? 

Given a race-course and two racers, A and 
B, who start together; if A travels twice as 
fast as B, the elements of algebra would make 
But the elements of 
life reverse the answer to the problem. The 
real chances are altogether in favor of B. For 
A soon discovers his superiority to B, and rea- 
sons correctly that it would be foolish to give 
all his powers to a contest in which he is sure 
towin He allows himself to become interest- 
ed in the beauty of the scenery, he stops to 
look at a flower, at last he takes a little nap, B 


i . . . ' . . 7 
Converse with nature's charms, and see her stores un- | visited your mother and me, when I was spend- | to join with her in the laugh that carried away | it,—when Maimee begged him to desist from | passes him, and is the first to reach the goal. 


{ 


rolled. ' ing a vacation at your home,”’ 


— Byron. all feelings of embarassment and false pride. 


| his favorite amusement of pulling chubby | 


A gir! at school cannot help regarding boys 
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asstupid. She learns her lessons in half the , so, I think, than they do in God, though they 
time they give to theirs, and, to fill up her lei- | might be termed very conscientious people, 
sure moments, she takes music, she learns to | meaning to do right, generally. 

‘draw, she becomes absorbed in making beauti- In regard to Woman's wages, it appears to 
ful things out of worsted and silk and beads. | me that those who discuss the subject do not 
She becomes a woman, and just because she | get at the root of the matter. They generally 
knows that she could, by a little exertion, be | blame the servants, and complain of their ill- 
the superior of many men, she permits herself | done work, &c., &c. They say if women did 
to sink down to a position of real inferiority. | their work better, they would get better pay. 
She loses the race, not because she is not fleet | Now it may be that some would, but as a gen- | 
of foot, but because she has failed to concen- | eral thing they would not. I have read of | 
trate her interest in the issues at stake. Good | rich ladies, brought, by a stroke of misfortune, 
old sop had her in mind when he wrote the | from affluence to poverty, so that they were 
fable of the hare and the tortoise. obliged to earn their daily bread by their la- 

One reason that it is impossible for a man bor. They have undertaken such things as 
and a woman to carry on a discussion with they felt most competent to do. Sometimes 





righteous one, and bid you God speed in car- GUY & BROTHERS, 
rying forward the good work. | 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS & RETAILERS OF 
I was early indoctrinated with the notion 


that, somehow, the Democratic party was the | CHINA A (CROCKERY, GLASS- 
party. But just why I thought so, I cannot 
now say, except that my father was a Demo- | WA RE, 

— AND— 


crat; and it was said to be “a great party” and 
House Furnishing Goods. 


was thought {by Democrats of course) to be 

the only party that could govern or “save the | 

country.’ But as I was a close reader of a re- heir Fe ceiaacaaiain 

: s atten’ion given to engravivg ¢ an ec- 

ligious paper that inculcated sound principles | orating china. People having eet aa iin aan tee 

eces decora to match them. 

of justice, opposing oppression of ony kind, | ° N. B.—We offer special inducements to those about 

I soon became convinced that human slavery | to ¢ housekeeping, as we have the largest va- 
riety of goods in that line to be found in Boston. 

was a foul blot upon the otherwise fair es- | "G7 0 ee eeen earthenware to RICH FRENCH 

cutcheon of our country. And soon a great 


CHINA. 
P tet From common glassware to RICH FRENCH 
change came over the spirit of my political | GLAS, in NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. 
dreams. I think it was in 1858 that I avowed | | SILVER-PLATED GOODS IN GREAT VAKI- 








LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sel! their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 
M.A. SNOW, 
Woman's Journyat Office. 
July 27. tf 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 

This Magazine is a representative Western publil- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthay published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
poses and essays, fashion. housekeeping, and garden- 
ng departments, and -picy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 





any pleasure, is the rapidity with which the it was embroidery, sometimes music, and 
sometimes painting. It has been said that 


they have done their work exquisitely well, 
and yet that they only got a mere pittance for 
the same. Their employers would brag of the 
bargains they got out of their labor. 

Now, why is this? the employers acknowl- 
edge the work to be done well, but refuse to 
pay a fair price. It is because these persons 
were so poor that they must have that pit- 
tance, or starve. That is why the employer 
| takes the advantage of the women, nd not be- 
cause their work was so poorly done. 

The same spirit rules all over the land, 
wherever any one has tc hire, and where the 
hired have only what they earn from day to 
day. I know pretty well how people feel to- 
ward those they hire, and I also know that 
they hold on tight to the purse strings when 
help is to be paid, and especially Woman's 
help. I see two principal reasons for this; in 
the first place, men think that women never 
have much to do, no matter how many a wo- 
man has todo for. Therefore a man thinks a 
woman ought to do all the work herself, and 
more too. So he acts accordingly. He tells 
her he cannot afford to pay a girl; he wants 
the money for something else. But the wife 
thinks she must have some help, so he says: 
“If you Co, you wiil have to do without some 
things yourself.” But she thinks she will 
manage that. So she looks about to find some 
needy person, as she says, so that she may be 
doing good by helping the poor as well as be- 
ing helped. She finds some one who is glad to 
get a home and earn something. There is 
nothing said about wages, except that she 
will pay her well. The woman works on for 
three or four weeks. It may be then she 
thinks she would like a little money. So she 
asks for, perhaps, two or three dollars, think- 
ing she has earned as much as that by this 
time. Her mistress thinks it is time to press 
down a little, and lets her know that she took 
her out of charity, and that therefore she 
must not be asking for money. If she really 
needs some little thing she will get it for 
her. 

After this, the mistress begins to find fault 
with the girl, and complains about her to her 
neigbbors, so that, if the girl has no home or 
friends to care for her, she has to put up with 
whatever her mistress chooses to give her. 
In nine cases out of ten that is not very much, 
for the less the mistress pays the girl, the more 
| she has for herself. I have heard women tell 
how cheap they were going to get certain 
work done, so that they could have enough | 
left to get some fancy article of dress or orna- 
ment. I have known women to hire poor 
women to do large washings, and then turn | 
them off with some cold victuals, or an old | 
garment, and say: “Poor old things, they were 
glad to get that.” No doubt they were; but 
would have been gladder to have had their 
honest dues, yet did not dare to say so. 

I feel that women will never get their hon- 
est dues until the women who employ them 
| become honest. And that never will be until 
| God sits, as a refiner’s fire, in their hearts, and 
| thrusts out all their wicked pride, and their 
| more abominable fashions. I hope the day may 
not be far distant when he may do that thing; 

when he may show them their own naked- 
ness of soul and body, as he did the daughters 
| of Jerusalem. 
| It would be a good thing for every woman 
and girl who can, to go West, to the Territo- 
ries and States, and either take up a home- 
| stead, or, if they cannot do that, as soon as 
they get a little money, to buy a lot, and 
build a house onit. I believe in every woman 
getting a home of her own as soon as she 
can without having to get married for it. 
lt would be a good plan to have those wo- 
} men who were thrown out of employment by 
the fire, in Boston, sent out in colonies to the 
uew States, and let them build up homes of 
their own. They could do it with alittle help, 
and that would be the best way to help them. 
If they are anxious to get husbands, they will 
be more likely to get them there, than where 
they are. But I shall weary your patience by 
saying so much. Yours respectfully, 
R. DEAN. 
Mendon, Adams Co., Ill., Jan. 15, 1873. 


feminine mind sees a subject in all its bearings, 
weighs it, and is ready to pass judgment upon 
it, imperfect though that judgment may in- 
deed be. A man, for instance, illustrates his 
side of the argument. After the first few 


words of introduction, the woman has seized | 


the whole force of the illustration, has carried 
it out in all its minor points, and has admitted 
or refused to admit its aptness. Meantime the 
man is plodding on, asif it were to a mind like 
his own, that he had to make his meaning 
clear. He enforces one point, he dwells upon 
another, he pauses to explain a third, and he 
does not observe that the woman is suffering 
an agony of impatience. By the time he has 
ended, she has exhausted a large part of her 
mental force in the effort to master her desire 
to interrupt, and she takes up her side of the 
contest at a disadvantage. 

It may happen that her annoyance has been 
so great, and that her reasoning powers are 
by nature so small, that she has entircly lost 
the thread of the argument. Or perhaps she 
has gained endurance by permitting her mind 
to wander to some distant view of the subject, 
and when she answers, her interlocutor is 
startled by the strange discontinuity of the 
feminine mode of thought. It is again the old 
story of the hare and the tortoise. 

If the hare could only be made to go in har- 
ness, and to give up his old habits of discur- 
siveness, there could be no doubt of his abili- 
ty to outstrip the tortoise. 
means of procuring such change of heart in 
the hare? 

Nothing, certainly, could be more futile than 
to urge him turun fast. Hares and women do 
not go by urging. They will not be persuad- 
ed by the eternal fitness of things; they yield 
only to some more personal argument. But 
that argument is not far to seek. 

Let us suppose that the hare, instead of the 
questionable glory of winning a race with a 
tortoise, had some higher prize at stake. 
Suppose that our two animals have been cap- 
tured by the Ogre of the fairy tales, and that, 
instead of deciding by lot which one to eat 
first, he proposes a race, with the condition 
that the loser shall be served up hot for din- 
ner. Is there any probability that the hare 
will go to sleep on the way ? 

Now if women have hitherto been repre- 
sented by the hare at liberty, the time is com- 
ing when the captured hare will be their fit- 
ting prototype. Thus far, women may be said 


to have had an easy time of living. They have | 


found husbands at their hand, the rough work 
of life has been done for them, the struggle for 
existence has affected them but little. But, as 
civilization advances, not only does that strug- 
gle become more severe, but the number of 
cases in which the woman must meet it alone, 
becomes also larger. Women will not always 
be the spoiled darlings of their protectors, they 
will find it necessary to learn to protect them- 
selves, 

When the ogre of necessity has once got 
Woman in his power, there will be no occasion 
to urge her to put her best strength into her 
work. She must hold her place among the 
foremost workers, or face the dangers of star- 
vation by the wayside. The hare will no long- 
er loiter when the race becomes a struggle for 
existence. L. C. H. 


— —_<oe — 


WOMAN'S WAGES. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I trust you will pardon 
me for addressing you. I have been a reader 
of the JoURNAL, more or less, for the last 
year and a half. Though I am unable to take 
it myself, the wife of one of our merchants 
takes it, and lets me read it. She and I are 
the only women in the place who believe in 
Woman Suffrage or Woman’s Rights, and her 


husband says that the paper is ruining us | 


both. But Ido not think so; and if I could 
wield the pen of the ready writer, or the 
tongue of a ready speaker, I would gladly use 
them in the cause of Woman. I can do nei- 
ther, so I have to be content with silence; but 
itisa very hard matter, sometimes, when I 
read, and hear, and know so much of what 
women have to bear in this world. 

But I sincerely thank you for all that you 
are doing in the cause of Woman, and only 
wish that more in this part of the land were 
interested. I live in a village with about 
eight hundred inhabitants, and within sixteen 
miles of a county seat, which contains about 


30,000 inhabitants, but I have not heard of 


any Woman’s movement in the county. 
We have four churches in our town, but they 
are all conservative, and believe strongly in 
Paul, as regards the Woman Question. More 


is there any | 














WHY I VOTED FOR GREELEY. 


Epitors JOURNAL:— Please send me the 
WoMAN’Ss JOURNAL for one year. I havenot 
been a regular reader of any paper advocating 
Woman Suffrage. In fact, I have seldom read 
a paper on that subject; but I have endeavor- 
ed to solve the problem by investigation and 
observation, and I pronounce the cause a 








myself a Republican, and ever since that time | 
I have been willing to accord to all others, of 
whatever race, color, or sex, the same rights | 
I ask for myself. I voted for Abraham Lin- | 
coln twice, for Grant once, and bad Henry | 
Wilson, of Massachusetts, been nominated at 
Philadelphia instead of Grant, I should have | 
supported the Republican nominees in the late | 
canvass, 
But, believing honest old Horace Greeley to | 
be the best Republican, and that his success | 
would have committed both parties to the | 
cause of liberty and progress, and especially 
remembering how Greeley had battled for the 
cause of human freedom, while Grant was on 
the other side of that fight, I could not help 
voting for Greeley instead of Grant. And 
now, admitting that the Liberals at Cincinna- 
tilet slip a glorious opportunity of doing a 
handsome thing for women and for the coun- | 
try, by failing to treat those women delegates 
“with respectful consideration,’’I still think 
that Liberal Republicans, as a rule, are fight- 
ing the battle in favor of Woman Suffrage and 
equality before the law, of all races, colors and 
sexes, with a hearty good will. At least, in 
my own town, I can count two Liberals in fa- | 
vor of Woman Suffrage, where I find one 
Grant Republican. } 
Yours with respect, W. F. Crispin. 
Greenfield, O., Jan. 19, 1878. 


HUMOROUS. 
If twenty grains make ascruple, how many 
will be required to make a doubt? | 


France and Germany are not going to beat 
each other any more, but both are going in to 
beet-sugar tremendously. 

Old lady—“I see you recover umbrellas.’’ 
Shopman—“Yes, m’m, lots of ’em.’’ Old lady 
—‘1l want the one I lost last Monday.” 


Dubuque beggars wear placards. on their 
breasts, inscribed: ‘‘Large bills cheerfully 
changed for all donations over ten cents.” 

A drunkard on being told that the world is 
round and turns on its axis all the time, said: 
“T believe that, for I have never been able to 
stand on the darned thing.” 


A gentleman, who had been arguing with 
an ignoramus until bis patience was exhaust- 
ed, said he didn’t wish him dead, but he would 
be glad to see him “know more.” 

“Cast Iron Sinks” is written upon the sign 
of a Hartford plumber. “Well, who the (hic) 
said it didn’t” chuckled an inebriated man of 
sin, after reading it over three times. 

An applicant for a pair of boots at one of 
our shoe stores was asked what number he 
wore, and replied, as soon as he could recover | 
from his surprise, “why two, of course.’’ 

Followers of Darwin will feel strengthened | 
in their faith when they learn the undoubt- 
ed fact that a bonnet occasionally becomes a 
woman. Then why not an oyster a man? 

The following is the most startling compos- 
itor’s line “to fill out a column” we have seen 
fora month: “Doth not a young mother’s 
heart leap 4th with joy when she beholds her 
darling babe’s Ist 2th ?’’ 

They have instituted a new kind of surprise 
party out West. An anonymous letter is sent 
to a citizen, informing him, in a friendly spir- 
it, that a surprise party is to be given him on 
acertain evening. He gets ready for it, waits 
expectantly, nobody comes, and his surprise is 
overpowering. 

A little girl was sent to the pasture to drive 
home the cow. While thus engaged she | 
treated herself to climbing an unnecessary 
fence, from which she fell and was severely 
scratched and bruised. On returning home 














| she was asked if she cried when she fell. “Why 


no,” she replied; ‘‘what would have been the 
use? There was nobody to hear me!” 


An absurd mistake led, on one occasion, to 
temporary confinement of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland in a mad-house. His lord- 
ship had received an unfavorable report of 
this particular asylum, and being anxious to 
judge for himself, he drove up in a close car, 
without having sent any information of his 
coming. When the porter refused him admis- 
sion, he said at last, “I am the Lord Chancel- 
Jor.” “Lord Chaucellor, eh ?” said the porter, 
with a grin, as he opened the gate, ‘“‘step in; 
it’s all right. We have seven of you here al- 
ready. One got loose last week with the Em- 
peror of China, but I thought both of you were 
back.” By this time his lordship was within 
the gate, and a batch of warders, summoned 
by the porter, took him in charge. It was not 
till he had sent for his secretary that he ob- 
tained release. 





 E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Ofiice, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEB 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 








very large and rapidiy-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, “Milwau 
kee Monthly.’ Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 


FURNITURE. 


TIN-WARE, from a cake-cutter to wash. boilers. 
Also a great assortment of Fancy Tin Goods, 

WOODEN. WARE, from aclothes pin to wash tubs. 

Also Fancy SWISS CARVED GOODS. 

IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OUR VARIETY 
IS COMPLETE. OUR GOODS ARE OF THE 
BEST QUALITY. WE ARE PLEASED TO HAVE 











ALL IN NEED OF GOODS IN OUR LINE VIS- ; — 
IT OUR STORE AND LEARN OUR PRICES. BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Deulers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 
GUY & BROTHERS PARLOR SUITS. 
j New and elegant designs in every variety and style of 


finish. 


33 & 35 Bedford SSt.. Lounges, Sofas 








BOSTON. EASY 
P. S.—We are expecting an invoice of FLOWING PARLOR 
BLUE WARE. e shall sell it in sets, or by the AND 
single piece. 4t Dec 28. ; ROCKING 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
Office--17 Hanson Street, 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. and 
tH Specialty, Diseases of Women. ‘atent l-eclining 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profe CHAIRS. 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Disenses. 
Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17 


The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons 


. . 4 ‘ 

English Hair Seating. 
BRAMAN. SHAW & CO., 
WAREROOMS, 

27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 


Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan. 4. 6m 


‘Something New at the South End, 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROUMS, at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue. coruer 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics st 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare anc | 
the City ‘Dispensaries. They receive practical train 


ingin the New York inGrmery, which treats abou! | DRESS*-MAKING BUSINESS. 
seven thousand patients annually. 


sece | _ Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IM PORT- 
For announcomentsend particulars address the Sec- | ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
retary of the Faculty, from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 


| Mrs. Gral runises Latest Styles d E. t 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 7. ee NE OE 


- © - Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. | or no pay will be required. 


oe XK. reduction to Dressmaker:, who ss os = desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. | *'py'¥LOR's ‘SYSTEM TAUGHT. ‘The only per 
c fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
CONVEYANCERS, : Patterns cou " 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate ir all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kind+ 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate | 
Copying done with neatuess and dispatch. 
5 DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E Stevene 














French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


| for sale. 
MRS. GRAHAM, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE. 
6m 


Jan. 4. 


an. 21. " | PURNITURE REPAIRED 





at 
JOSEPH LEWANDO'S | toon i hitge acortusent of Frames of all kinds 
Ss. F. SOMERS, 
FRENCH DYE HOUSE, | ‘ 274 oemness tee Street. 
an. 4. y 
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| INNINGS’ 
sie Ao MEDICATED SOAP. 


A SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 





264 Washington Street Boston. 
1844 Washington Street Highlands. | Eruptions, Scale 
7 Railroad Avenue Lynn. | Tett Hesé 
Jan 18. ly Paced eae, 
| Salt ae 
THOUSANDS OF COMMON SOHOO § ~~ theum, rhea, 
Are about to adopt and sing from | Piles, 2 Erysip 
CHEERFUL VOICES!!! = * 
Carbun- Itch, 
our New, Genial, Beautiful, Popular JUVENILE 
SONG BOOK. By L. O. Emerson. cles, scurfs, 
Whole armies of Teachers and Children have been Ring- 
delighted with the same author’s “Golden Wreath,” “s Fretita, 
and ‘Merry Chimes,’ and cannot do better than to worm, Chilblains 








unite their with our “‘cheerful voices” in singing from 
the new book, which they will pronounce | 


Better than the Best of previous issues. Price 50 ct-. 
a Diseases of the Skin aud Mucous Coatings 

FRENTE 6 ce csecevcsens cccncccesccess Millard. It should be used as a speciaity for 
BATHING PURPOSES. 


THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. | ronnoe non Sn 


This truly National Work contains A THOUSAND | Piex!on- 
TUNES, which, after careful inspection, 500 compe-| We warrant it to contain no injurious ingredient, 
tent musicians decided to be the most popular ones | . ~ n 
published during the last half century. B&F None genuine unless our Trade Mark is on each 
All the well-proved favorites are included, and none | box. 


— AND ALL — 


A rare good Song. 











omitted. Price $1.50. | For sale by all the leading druggists. 
A pathetic and beautiful instrumental piece. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents. 
BD BD DGD ¢ cece ccsecocesesevees see Poznanski. 30 J H. F : & Cc 
= - , yr 
The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, on re- | * ames caring Ove 
ccipt of seta price. PROPRIETORS, 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & 0o., : 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 99 Court Street, cor. Hanover, Boston. 
Jan 18, Jan. 4. 2m 
-_ eS RTE 7 7 _ ———— 
’ t 
ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE. 
The greatest annoyer of sicep is Bed-bugs. All Bed Lounges are werthless on that account. I have 
made a recent improvement, to prevent Bugs from lodging inside, and a thorough ventilation. The Bed 
arts can be washed clean with water and sponge. Also a separate pocket to keep Bed Clothes, form 
ept inside of Lounge, which naturally produces great heat ~—just what bugs like. Call and examine for your 
self. Seeing is believing. The cheapest and best Lounge in the market. For sale by all Furniture Dealera, 





Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseares. ly Jan. 27, ’72. 


MANUFACTORY, 31 Bowker Street, Up Stairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street. 6m Jan4 
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WOMEN AS NURSES. 

The course of lectures for nurses was open. 
ed on Tuesday, at the N. E. Hospital, by Dr. 
M. E. Zakrzewska, her subject being nurses. 
After some preliminary remarks, she went on 
to say who should not study nursing, and what 
are the requisites of a successful nurse. 

First, her personal appearance. A nurse 
should not only be what is commonly called 
good-looking, but possess some claims to 
beauty. Sick people like beautiful things as 
much, yes more, than those in health; and 
for that reason not only welcome a. fresh and 
pretty face, but sometimes take a positive dis- 
like toa homely one. Yet there are many 
women whose sound common-sense and pleas- 
ant manner counterbalance their plaianess. 
But, as a rule, a very plain person, one with 
pimpled face, cross-eyes, hare-lipped, or with 
any outward defect, should not study nursing 
with hope of success. A nurse should not only 
be neat in person and dress, but also use laces, 
collars, cuffs, ribbons, white aprons, or what- 
ever else is necessary to make her appearance 
pleasing to patients. 

By this I do not mean silk dresses, panniers, 
ete., fur silk disturbs the patient, and woolen 
goods hold whatever contagion there may be 
in the diseases named, Print dresses, that can 
be washed, are the only ones proper for a 
nurse or any person attending the sick. A 
nurse whom she knew, and who seemed a 
model for all her class, dressed in plain print, 
but indulged in fine lace caps and collars, 
which rendered her appearance very pleasing. 
It is by such articles of neatness and care that 
nurses gain much of their popularity. 

To be a successful nurse one should be not 
under twenty-four years of age nor over fifty. 
A nurse should be truthful, conscientious and 
modest. Truthful, that she may not disturb 
her patient by stories of evil or illness, nor 
blind the physician by false reports. 
scientious, that she may perform every daty 
faithfully, and take not the responsibility of 
changing or neglecting medicines. Modest, 
that she may know her place and walk clear 
of the difficulties attendant upon her situation, 
not only from patients’ friends, but from the 
house servants. Manya nurse, by an inju- 
dicious word, can set patients against friends, 
particularly against those who were not favor- 
ed or desirable in health, and it requires truth- 
fulness and conscientiousness to avoid it. 

People ask for trained, educated nurses, and 
some expect much medical knowledge, as well 
as a critic upon the physician’s mode of treat- 
ment, manner, dress and so forth. A nurse 
cares for the personal welfare of the patient, 
and has no right to criticize the doctor, nor 
should patients request it. One motto every 
nurse should observe. “Observe much and 
act little.” Not act little, in the sense of work 
for the patient, but act little outside 2 nurse’s 
duty. 

Then followed advice to nurses as to how to 
act in fainting fits. When a person faints, lay 

_ him or her flat upon the back, wherever the 
faint comes on. If it is in the street, it is nec- 
cessary to carry the person into a store, but, 
even then, lay them down upon the floor. 
Undo the clothes, put cold water upon the 
throat and face, and wet the hands and feet 
with spirit. Do uot scream nor disturb the 
air by running back and forth, calling for wa- 
ter, wine and soon. The very stirring of the 
air may extinguish life. Let the person have 
air, and the nurse keep quiet and rub the ex- 
tremities with the hand, as just calling for flan- 
nel is dangerous to the fainter. Do not give 
the person wine or water, for all the muscles 
are relaxed, and instead of the fluid passing 
into the stomach, it goes down the larynx into 
the lungs, causing death. 

Should the faint be caused by bleeding at 
the nose, lay the person on the side, as the 
blood may pass down the larynx. When the 
person commences bleeding at the nose, she 
should be placed upright, and if too weak to 
sit, should be held in that position. A sponge, 
wet with vinegar and applied to the nose, will 
sometimes cause the bleeding to stop. Cloths, 
wet in cold water, should be placed on the 
lower part of the abdomen, and even on the 
thighs. Small rolls or wads of cloth wet, 
should be put up the nostrils, if the bleeding 
continues, and the blood should be saved in a 
bowl or cup, that an accurate idea of the 


amount lost may be got by the physician. | 


Should the bleeding continue, a physician 
should be called, but, iu the meantime, let the 


patient have stimulants, if able to swallow; | 
but if not, place her upon her side, with face 


toward an open window, but do not use salts, 
as the membrane of the nose is inflamed by 
them. Bathe the face with spirits. 

Sudden deaths among babes are caused by 
an overloaded stomach, and the milk not be- 
ing spit out, passes down the windpipe, and 
causes suffocation, Avoid this by laying a 
child upon its side. 

Fits among babes or grown persons are from 
one to forty minutes in duration. If a babe, 
put it into a hot bath, or, if that is not conve- 
nient, immerse its feet in warm water, not too 
hot, for children’s flesh is very tender, and it 
will soon recover. If an older person, put 
draughts upon feet and under the thighs. 
Keep the person warm, but allow plenty of 
cool air, and keep quiet yourself. Don’t give 
them wine or water. Don’t let them bite 


Con- | 


themselves or you, and if in danger, place a 
cork between the teeth. Count the number 
of minutes the person is in the fit, also minutes 
between them, should others follow. 

The next lecture will be Tuesday, the 28th, 
at 3 1-2 o'clock, and will be by Dr. E. Pope. 


—_—<—- 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


ZURICH, 

We learn from the Avenir des Femmes, (Fu- 
ture of Women, Paris), that a Russian lady, 
now practising medicine in St. Petersburg, 
was, ten years ago, the entering wedge at the 
University of Zurich, where the dry wood of 
tradition and conventionality has now been so 
far split apart that, as our readers are probably 
well aware, the courses of lectures are attend- 
ed by large numbers of young girls, a great 
number of whom are themselves Russians. 
The faculty of the University is still divided, 
touching the advisability of solemnizing their 
toleration by statute. The students, mean- 
while, flock in, and the door of this good-na- 
tured establishment is probably too widely 
opened to be ever closed again. The libera- 
example and decision of the Zurich Polytech- 
nicum, an industrial establishment of high 
grade, will probably confirm the University in 
its indulgert attitude; and, if the Russian 
students will only give up the use of tobacco, 
and their present rather hoydenish attire, the 
friends of Woman need ask no more in this 
enlightened quarter. 

PESTH. 

We are glad to observe premonitory symp- 
| toms of improvement in the condition of Hun- 
| garian women, A course of thirty lectures 
| on the Woman question, delivered by so illus- 
trious a person as the Countess Blanca Fele- 
| ky, as well as a society for the instruction of 
| female servants, in tbis far-off Hunnish capi- 
' tol, are beautiful and hope-inspiring stars on 
the horizon of Hungary, and its friends may 
hope for brighter days hereafter. 

CONDITION OF WOMEN IN WURTEMBERG. 

Among the interesting addresses delivered 
before the Woman’s Congress, at Kisenach, 
spoken of in our last number, is one entitled: 
“Practical Solution of the Woman Question 
in Suabia,” from which we learn that, al- 
though the question, as such, is met with 
some hostility by the ladies of these more 
southerly regions of Germany, in Wiirtemberg 
they practically enjoy many of the privileges 
which, in other countries, it costs so much la- 
bor and persuasion to establish. The Poly- 
technical lectures, in Stuttgart, are open to 
all women, and are numerously attended by 
them; schools, for the advanced education of 
girls, are erected in different places, and sup- 
ported by city and State, which reap from 
them a harvest of post and telegraph officers, 
(the blessings of government telegraphy are 
not yet felt in our own country); girls with 
talent for drawing and painting are received 
in the Royal Art-school, where two have al- 
ready gained prizes, and others have received 
scholarships, and other excellent institutions 
exist for establishing a state of things which 
many a freer country might vainly seek to 
surpass. The Industrial School, at Reutlin- 
gen, besides affording the most excellent in- 
struction in all kinds of manual labor, estab- 
lished, in 1870, a school for pattern-drawing, 
which js already attended by two hundred 
pupils. Ludwigsburg has a ‘“‘school for fe- 
male teachers of the people,’’ (Normal, it 
would probably be called here at home) whose 
graduates the government has employed since 
the year 1858. 

The Working Women’s Home, in Stutt- 
gart, lodges one hundred poor factory-girls 
for the trifling sum of 26 kreutzers per week. 
Educated ladies visit and instruct these girls, 
who are received without regard to sect), and 
the foundation-stone is already laid for a 
building which shall accommodate four hun- 
dred. A “Sales-hall” for women’s work is in 
the most flourishing condition, and has al- 
ready seen its fiftieth year, and the Queen is 
patroness of an establishment known as the 





| 
| 





“Olga-Krippe,” similar to the “Créches’’ of 


establishments in Paris are wholly free, (sup- 
ported by donation “cradles”); but certainly 


graduates; Wiirtemberg, with its weli-taught 
and bappily self-supporting female lithograph- 
ers, colorists, and artists on porcelain; with 
its hospitab e Polytechnicum and Art-school, 
and its encouragement of humbler labors and 
laborers, is not behind the Age, although no 
specially defined movement takes root upon 
its soil. 





MAZZINI AND EDUCATION. 

We take the following from the “‘Emancipa- 
tion,” a liberal Italian journal, the successor 
of our old friend, the “Rome of the People,’ 
and trust that it will be read with interest by 
all who love greatness, irrespective of nation- 
ality: 

“In the year 1843, Mazzini—exiled, poor, 
immersed in conspiracies, persecuted by all 
gevernments, found time, nevertheless, to 
found a school for the poor Italians in Lon- 
don, and to write, with the assistance of a 
few other good men, a journal for their instruc- 


Paris, where the children uf poor laboring wo- | 
men are fed and tended for the sum of three | 
kreutzers per diem. We believe that these | 


Wiirtemberg, where the government not only | 
sustains female schools of telegraphy and | 
teaching, but gives employment to all worthy | 








tion, known as the Educator. 


“Among the many accusations laid at the 
door of the great apostle (of liberty), is that of 
not having cared for the people, but simply 
for the realization of his ‘Utopianisms;’ 
among the many errors which vitiate the so- 
ciety of to-day, is that instilled by desperate 
men, into a portion of the working class, that, 
in order to ensure its emancipation, it must 
drag down the other classes to its own level, 
refusing all assistance not coming from “‘toil- 
hardened hands.”’ In order to show the grav- 
| ity of these errors, and also on account of the 





great and beautiful truths which it contains, | 


| we give the prospectus in which Mazzini an- 
nounced the publication of the Educator:— 
To the Pupils of the Free Italian School. 
This newspaper is for you; for you, and for 
your brother exiles, led far from Italy by fate, 


b verty, by the promises of others, wander- | 
| A adhe : : | independence. 


ing in foreign countries without instruction, 
without friends, without one token to remind 
them of the fatherland. 
we write it. Keep it, if tor nothing else, asa re- 





| 


Read it with love, as | 
| 


membrance of those who would gladly do more | 2 ee 
| for you than to-day they are able, but whom | happy to be on your side, for I believe it to be | 
| neither opposition nor weariness shall restrain | 


from doing what lies within the'r power. . .. 

| Spread it abroad, explain it to your comrades, 
| that they, too, may be filled with the desire to 
| learn, tobe men in the true sense of the word, 


| tical common-sense, and true bravery, daring 


| to develop the powers of the intellect, to im- | 


prove their minds by educating them, and to 
prepare themselves worthily for the destinies 
which God and time have in store for the peo- 
le. 

And when we say “people,” we fee) the 
necessity of explaining what we understand 
by this word. Weare all the people; we who 
teach, you who learn, the poor and the rich, 
the powerful and the weak—all, in short, who 
are alive, go to furm the nation. Before God 
there are no classes; there are men made all 
in his image; there are souls, all called to 
unite themselves to him. Wheu the will of 


cs 


of men, united in one sole compact of love, 
will have the name “people,’’ and there will 
no difference be found among its members, 
save that of duty, more or less thoroughly 
fulfilled. But, to-day, the differences are 
many; and first among them all, and rising 
above the rest, is the extreme inequality in 
instruction.” | 


In these golden words will be found a key | 
to peace for those who are alarmed by the | 
“Working man’s,” or afllicted by the “Work- 
ing women’s,’ question. J.R. A. 


_—_- 


A WORD OF CHEER. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—As I read 
your paper, and as fact after fact stated comes 
home to me personally, I pray God he'p you 
in your great undertaking, the Elevation of 
Woman. Your work must beasuccess. You 
or I may not see the accomplishment of your 
labors in the Enfranchisement of women. 
And yet it seems to me, as I peruse your ear- 
nest words, your arguments from life-experi- 
ence, and your statement of facts bearing upon 
this subject, it can be but a short time in the 
future ere women take their rightful place as 
voting citizens of this nation. 

But, whether we see it or not, the good you 
are doing, outside of the advocacy of Woman 
Suffrage, is great. Never was there a time 
when Woman was so thrown upon her own | 
resources—when outside influence and senti- | 
ment at large were so against her. It makes 
me sad to think of the multitudes of women 
driven to gain a livelihood for themselves and 
little ones from the effects of our late war. 
Not because they must work—work is healthy 
for mind and body—but that so} many must 
enter upon this new life totally unprepared 
and uneducated. Daughters and wives sur- 
rounded heretofore by every comfort, and 
many luxuries, forced to face poverty with no | 
practical idea of doing anything for which 
they will receive an independence, or which | 
will at least keep them from ruin,—forced to | 
takea very low place because their former ed- | 
ucation has had no practical bearing in refer- | 
ence to what may fall to the lot of any woman, | 
and which has proven to be theirs. 

And here is where so much of education is 
imperfect, because not practical Why not | 
teach every girl some particular thing which | 
she may turn to some account in time of ne- | 
cessity? Her bent of mind and inclination | 
being taken in consideration, many a life 
might have a burden of the future lifted from 
it in case of the death or altered circumstances | 
of father, brother or husband. Many a life 
compelled to be a working-life would not be 
so wearisome, many a life now aimless and | 
purposeless would become a power in the | 
world. Of what are men thinking when they | 
sneer at the movers and sympathizers in this | 
grand work of upraising women—their wives | 
and their daughters? What are mothers do- | 
ing when they cry down this Woman’s move- | 
ment? Ah, the greatest enemy Woman has is | 
Woman! 

I am asked, Would you go to the polls to vote 
with ruffian men and low women? That 
seems to be the questioner’s whole idea of 
voting: I might ask—where will you go out- 
side of home where you will not meet with 
these characters? With the right recognized 
suffrage becomes a duty. It will uot be for us 
to consider whether it be a pleasure or not; it 
is the duty of every citizen, male or female, to 
act the duties of citizenship. If respectable 
men took part in our political controversies 
and cast their votes, not leaving it all to those 
who make it an advantage to themselves, we 
would not have so many bad men in office— 
80 many unjust laws—so many violations of 























God is done over all the earth, the universality | 





| 


| labor, as well as their liege lords. 





law. Will it be thus, when women raise their 


voices in the great matters of our nation? | 


May we hope for no better state of politics? | 
Our faith and hope point to better things. 

I see noreason why women need go to alow 
place to cast their vote, nor even to the same 
poll with male citizens, if considered undesira- 
ble. This is a great bugbear in the minds of 
many. A public hall, a vestibule of a church, 
or apy other decent public place would answer 
the purpose. 

Oh, ye weak minded! look higher than these 
little insignificant matters—higher than your 
mere personal comfort! Look to the rising 
generation—look to the many toiling thou- 
sands, struggling alone, weary and sad, for the | 
small pittance which keeps body and soul to- 
gether! Look toward the higher platform on 
which womanhood may stand in dignity, in 
If not active yourselves, throw 
no stumbling-blocks in the way of others. 

My heart is with you, grand pioneers of the 
grandest movement of ourtime. I am glad, | 





the right. Glad to take my place side by side | 
with men and women of inteiligence, of prac- 


to do what they believe to be right, though the 
whole world were against them—glad to be 
called strong-minded, if by that is meant an 
adv cate of Woman Suffrage. The heat and 
brunt of the day come upon you, leaders of the 
warfare. We lesser toilers can but give sym- 
pathy and encouragement, but so much great- 
er your reward. Here you willsee but part of 
the result of your labor, eternity wili show the 
full extent. Then let faith and hope be yours, 
stillin toil and weariness and disappvintment, 
for the desired consummation will come. 
MARGARET LUCRETIA ARMSTRONG. | 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan, 23, 1873. 





A YANKEE GIRL IN WISCONSIN. 


We quote from a private letter :-— 

I get an occasional copy of the WomAN's 
JOURNAL, which I like very much. 

My husband and I believe in Woman’s 
Rights, all except Woman’s voting. Accord- 
ingly, as school committee-man, he gives a wo- 
man teacher, this winter, as much as he gave 
a man last, viz., $45.00 per month. Women 
here seem to be capable of doing all kinds of 
Even in 
physical strength, among the old country peo- 
ple, the women seem equal to the men, 

Last summer, a German woman worked 
through harvest, reaping and binding, and no 
man in the field could go ahead of her. She 
received a man’s wages... -— 

A small, rosy-cheeked lady in our neighbor- 
hood, dug all her husband’s ( ?) potatoes, cut 
all the corn and husked it, although she had 
two small children, whom she employed a lit- 
tle girl to take care of. Another woman helps 
her husband in all his farm-work, even loading 
and unloading manure. She has borne five 
children, and goes to town with a babe, when 
her husband goes, for fear he will spend all 
their profits in drink. They are both intelli- 
gent and can appear lady-like and gentleman- 
ly.” 


I am sorry, my friend, that you don’t see 
that suffrage for Woman is the root of the re- 
forms you want. You tell us of “the woman 
who dug her husband’s potatoes’? We want 
to see her own some of the potatoes she digs. 
We want the time to come, too, when the 
woman who shares all the farm-work, shall 
not be forced to go to town with her baby in 
her arms, to see that it’s father does not spend 
in drink, his own earnings and hers as well, as 
is the case under laws made exclusively by 
men. M. F. E. 


OUR NATURAL PROTECTORS. 


A few weeks since, in one of our Southern 
cities, Mr. F., manager of an iron foundry, vis 
ited with a friend, a public place where this 
friend got into an altercation with a young 
gentleman. This led to a duel, in which Mr 
F. shot the young man through the heart. 
Two days after, Mr. F. was called upon by a 
lady, deeply agitated. Being invited in, she 
drew aside her veil, on which she was recog 
nised as a lady whom he had misled thirty | 
years before. After stating that Mr. F. had 
killed their own son, she shot her betraye) 
twice, killing him instantly, then killed her 
self. oO. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 
No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860 
No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech ip 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 


July 19, 186%. 

No. 3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 

+ ish Parliament, May 20, 1567. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi 
tion of Women in Massachueetts.”’” New 
and revised edition. 

For sale at the office of the : : 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“‘Woman’s Right anc 
the Public Welfare.” 8S h before a Com 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. GEO. WM. CURTIS—‘‘Fair Play for Wo- 
men.”’ Delivered before the American Wo- 





man Suffrage Association, New York, May 


12, 1870 
Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun 
dred 
0 Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid o« 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirabk 





work, “Taz SussgotTion oF Women.”’ 25 cents, 01 
90 cents by mail Feb. 13 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Theodore Parker’s 
Tract on the Public Function of Woman. 
copies for sale at this office. Price, 10 cents 


A few 


New England Woman's Club. 


Monday, Feb. 3d,7} P. M., Mr. C. C. Perkins will 
read a paper on Art. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 


DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Office Hours from 
9tollLA. M. 


NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
Dec. 14. 38m 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Sudden Changes in the Weather 
are preductive of Throat Diseases, Coughs and Colds. 
There is no more effectua) relief to be found than in 
the use of ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 


~ NEW PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us fwo new subscribers to the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible and 
excellent book, “Out of her Sphere,’’ by Lizzie 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tifulchromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ” 
Price, $2.50. 

For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,’ worth 
$5.10. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Liaceln,’’ worth 
$15.00. 

For twelve New Subscribers we will give the*U nie 
versal Clothes Wriager,’ warranted the best, 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman’s Journal Given With other 


Publications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following reduc- 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance, 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... 89. 
North American Review and Woman’s Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal. ... 
Harper's Monthly and Woman’s Journal........ 
Harper's Week!y and Woman’s Journal ........ 
Harper's Bazar and Woman’s Journal ........+. 
Old and New and Woman's Journal............. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman s Journal.... 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal.........+-.seee00. £ , 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman's Journal ...... 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal.......... 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour’l 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour’l 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman’s Journal. ... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal..... 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal........ 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal...... 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal......+...... 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 
fhe Agriculturist and Woman's Journal...... . 
fhe National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 3. 


The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the ben- 
efit of free numbers, premiums, etc. Address 

THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1873. 
“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL,” 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Devoted to the interests of WomMAN; to her education- 

al, Industrial, Legal, and Political Equality, and es- 

pecially to her Rigut Or SUFFRAGE, 

Published every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago, anwsSt. Louis. 

JutiA Warp Hower, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
SLACKWELL, and T. W. HicGtnson, Editors. MARY 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 

St. Louis address, FANNY HoLLy, 1209 Armstrong 
Avenue. 

TERMS.—$2.50 a year, in advance. 
os 6 cta. 

CLUB RATES.—3 copies, one year, $6.50; 16 
opies, one year, $20, Specimen copies sent on receipt 
£ two-cent stamp for postage. 

Liberal terms to Canvassers. 

For sale, and subscriptions received, by THE New 
INGLAND NEWS CoMPANY, 41 Court Street, Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


\ Beautiful Chromo—THE RESCUE-—for 
Every New Subscriber. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING.—One square 
f eight lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent inser- 
on, 75 ets. Business notices, 20 cts per line. The 
rice for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 

Boston Office—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
louse, and 2d door from Beacon Street. 

All communications for THE WoOmMAN’s JOURNAL, 
nd all letters relating to its editorial management, 
ust be addressed to EprroRSs WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
» WOMAN S JOURNAL, Box 4297, Boston, Maas. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tux Woman’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
uffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from entan- 
ing alliances with other reforms, and the endless 
ost of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
vursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
.e movement in England, and the Temperance and 
‘her special reforms in this country, have established 
weekly paper, THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published 
1 Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, and edited by Mrs. 
acy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, H. B. Blackwell, 
ir T. W. Higginson, assisted by Mrs. Livermore and 
ther accomplished friends of the cause. Tus Wo- 
\AN’s JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in ap- 
‘arance; while the variety and spirit of its articles, 
id the dignity, self-respect, good humor, and earnest- 
ss, of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken 
« those who suppose that folly and extravagance are 
-cessarily characteristic of the discussion of the ques- 
ion. The JoURNAL is indispensable to those who 
vould truly understand the character of the move- 
nent, and measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekty. 


THE X PIANO TABORET 


Ix acknowledged to be the best ad- 
Dijustable seat for Piano Players. 
The great pianist, 
RUBINSTEIN, 
during his tour, would not use any 
other, as all who attended his con- 
Putd Apr. 4, 1871 certs can testify. For sale at 
1ALLETT, DAVIS & CO., 272 Washington Street, 
EMERSON PIANO-FORTE CO., 395 Washington 
street, WOODWARD & BROWN, 514 Washington 
street, VUSE & SONS, 506 Washington Street, 
DRIVER BROS. & WINCH, 368 Washington Street, 
3. EK. COOLEY & CO., 533 Washington Street, OLI- 
VER DITSON & CO 7 Washington Street, UNI- 
CED PIANO MAKERS, 488 Washington Street, and 
Vl prominent Furniture Establishments in Boston. 
Manufactured by Le POSTAWKA & CO., 
East Cambridge, Mass. P.O. Box 302. It Febl 
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